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An especial feature of 
travel on this railroad is 


Louisville & NashvilleR.R: | "==" 


The Popular Line between 




















Points in the Southeast W ith 
and between Three Excellent 
Memphis, Louisville and Cincinnati }—> — na 


For particulars as to L. & N. service apply to 
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McClean, D. P. A., 268 Shrine Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. ‘Pan- merican 
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F. D. Bush, D. P. A., 615 Union Central Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
R. D. Pusey, Gen. Pass Agent, Louisville, Ky. Ee 
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Suddenly I Broke Aw 


and Held Them Spellbound 


As I review that tense dramatic moment when I electrified that meeting, 
How had I changed so miraculously in three months 


seems strange and weird to me. 
from a shy, diffident ‘‘yes’? man to a dynamic vigorous he-man? 


dared give my opinion? 


LL my life I had been cursed with 
‘X. a shy, timid, self-conscious nature. 
With only a grammar. school education 
I could never express ideas in a coherent, 
self-confident way. But one day my 
eye fell upon a newspaper article which 


it all 


How had I ever 


Three months before nobody ever knew I held opinions! 


of indecision, timidity, and inability to 
talk in public would have held me to my 
seat. But suddenly that new power 
took possession of me and drove me to 
my feet. That wonderful 15-minute 
daily training at home had taught me 





told about a wonderful to forget myself and think 
free book entitled ‘““How only of my subject. Al- 
to Work Wonders with | WHAT 15 MINUTES A | most automatically the 
Words.”—a book that DAY WILL SHOW ideas which had hereto- 
was Causing widespread YOU fore lain dormant in a 
comment from coast to | How to talk before yourclub or lodge | Mental jumble, now issued 


coast—a book that was 
being read not only by 
millionaires, but by thou- 
sands of others. It dis- 
cussed men like me and 
explained how we could 
overcome our handicaps. 

At first I was skeptical. 
I thought these defects 
were a part of my natural 
makeup—that I would 
never be able to overcome 
them. But some subtle 


and ambition 
thinker 


centration 





How to address board meetings 

How to propose and respond to toasts 
How to make a political speec 

How to tell entertaining stories ed 
How to make after-dinner speeches 
How to converse interestingly 

How to write better letters I 
How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 
How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 
How to strengthen your will-power 


How to become a clear, 
How to develop your power of con- 


How to be the master of any situation 


with a vigor, clearness and 
enthusiasm that astound- 


me no less than my 
boss and associates. And 
noticed with a silent 


exultation the rapt, intent 
look on my audience as 
my story unfolded itself 
smoothly and eloquently 

Today the men whom | 
used to greet deferentially 
I now meet with an air of 
cool equality. Iam asked 


accurate 








instinct kept prodding me 
to send for that free book. I lost no time 
in sending for it, as I was positively 
amazed at being able to get cost free a 


book that made absolutely plain the 
secrets that most successful men have 
used to win popularity, distinction, 


money and success. 

As the weeks wore on and I absorbed 
the principles of this remarkable method, 
I became conscious of new physical 
and mental energy, a new feeling of 
aggressiveness, and a resurrected per- 
sonal power that I never dreamed I 
possessed. Then came that day in the 
general meeting when the _ president 
called on the assembled department 
heads and assistants for suggestions 
on the proposed new policy. 

Three months previously, the forces 


to conferences, luncheons, 
banquets, ete., as a popular after dinner 


speaker. And my talents are not con- 
fined to business matters but have 
made me an interesting conversation- 


alist at social affairs. I am meeting 
worth-while people, I own a good job, 
a good home, a good ear. I am the 
happiest man that ever lived. 

And I frankly and eandidly admit 
that I owe all of these blessings to that 
wonderful little free book ‘How to 
Work Wonders With Words.’ There 
is no magic, no trick, no mystery about 
becoming a powerful and convincing 
talker. You, too, can conquer timidity, 
stage fright, self-consciousness, and bash- 
fulness, winning advancement in salary, 
popularity, social standing and success. 
Thousands have accomplished just such 


amazing things through this 
easy, yet effective training. 
Send for This Amazing Book 
This new method of training is fully 
described in a very interesting and 
informative booklet which is now being 
sent to everyone mailing the coupon 
below. This book is called “How to 
Work Wonders with Words,” You are 
told how to bring out and develop your 
priceless “hidden knack’’—the natural 
gift within you—which will win for 
you advancement in position and salary, 
popularity, social standing, power and 


simple, 


real success. You can obtain your 
copy absolutely free by sending the 
coupon. 


Now oe 





NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9185 
Chicago, IIl. 


| North American Institute, 

| 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9185 | 
Chicago, Illinois | 

| Please send me FREE and without obligation 

| my copy of your famous book “How to Work | 

i Wonders with Words.” | 

| 

| 
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TH UEENS 
MONTREAL 
| 


ontreal’s latest example 
of Canadian Hospitality 
a greater and more luxurious 


QUEEN’S HOTEL 

















és 


° | ensures the comfort of many 
it KIWANIANS attending the 1926 


| _ Chateau Laurier | | Convention. A magnificent new 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS ||| addition, just completed, contains 

Ottawa, Ont. amongst other added features, over 
a hundred delightful bed rooms, a 
The construction, management and equip- beautiful Ball Room. a Grill Room 
ment of this luxurious establishment ; ~ ; 

and a Cafeteria. 

are pronounced perfect by those who 
have enjoyed its superior accommodation. 


350 Rooms i} | Kiwanian 
Rate $3.50 and up. European Plan. | Adelard Raymond 
‘. ‘ Vice-President and Managing Director 
A. S. McLEAN WALTER PRATT 
General Superintendent of Hotels General Manager of Hotels 





MONTREAL, QUEBEC MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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When in Montreal 


a AKE the Windsor Street Branch of the Bank of Montreal your banking 
headquarters for cashing Travellers’ Cheques, Drafts or Credit Notes, or 
for exchanging American money into Canadian currency. This office is 
situated in the C. P. R. Windsor Street Station Building, in which will 
be located the Kiwanis Registration Bureau. 
Visitors will find it especially convenient to arrange with their bankers 
for funds to be placed at their disposal at this Branch, where ample pro- 
vision will be made during the Convention to care for the needs of Ki- 
wanians. 


& 





The Head Office of the Bank of Montreal 
is one of the historic features of the city. 
Visitors are welcome. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established 1817 


Total Assets in Excess of $750,000,000 
THERE ARE 50 BRANCHES OF THE BANK IN THE CITY OF MONTREAL 
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ry It F REE- 
Then— Decide_ | 





Lowas 


$3 150 






Hand, Foot 
or Motor 
Machines 


What Retailers Say: 


‘¢ A DDRESSOGRAPH-ED Direct-Mail Advertising enables us 
to sell ‘hard-to-move’ merchandise.”’ 
—Blach’s, Birmingham, Ala. 


‘WITHIN 24 hours after Addressograph-ing a ete, illustrated 
letter to women, we sold $23,000 worth of furs.’ 
—Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“1.200 Addressograph-ed letters costing $60 sold $5,376 worth 
of top-coats.”’ —Groff & Wolf, Lancaster, Pa. 


‘<JAST year Addressograph-ed advertising increased our business 
$100,720.” —B. F. Connelly Co., Billings, Mont. 


What Manufacturers Say: 


‘<N 9 months, Addressograph-ed advertising secured 7,340 new 
accounts.” —S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wisc 


¢¢ A DDRESSOGRAPH- ED adve rtising enabled us to increase the 
sales of one department 53% over last year.’ 
—American Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 


‘¢/T HE first year we tried Direct- Mail advertising we enjoyed the 
biggest year in our history.” : 
—Enterprise Paint & Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 


7 
” a 


Other Lines of Business Tell of Similar Pas 


Results—So, Try It FREE—Then Decide! “ 
vy’ MAIL 


100,000] Prints Thru A Ribbon= 7:25!" 


Use It For: 
|—lcreasing Sale _Addresso 7” Addressograph Co. 
2—All Office Forms 


te Be a * 927 W. Van Buren St. 


Pe _- etc. PRINTS FROM TYPE ale Chicago 
ing Cotections 4 Send FREE E i Bulleti 
S—Pay and Dividend Forms 927 W. Van Buren St... Chicago, U~. 3. A. ae co Se using Addeumeepenh. ccna iat 











a. “> hg Canadian Main Office: ae 0 Send Latest 3-Color Catalog and Price List. 
Sat 60 Front Street W., Toronto, 2 
8—lIdentification Tags Send Express Prepaid FREE Trial Hand Machine. 








Factories: Chicago - Brooklyn - London-~ whesen Freight COLLECT unless we buy. 42-5-26 
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ALL TEN VOLUMES 


SpeakersLibrary For Only $3.98 


You Must Be an Interesting Talker to Take Part in Big Affairs 
The Vital Factor in Success The Speakers Library is of 


Your success in life is determined by ONE immense value to everyone, and of special interest to 
FACTOR that is common to all LEADERS PUBLIC SPEAKERS—to heighten the thrill of 
OF MEN —your ability to speak convincingly their oratory; EXECUTIVES—to command atten- 
and foreefully—your ability to speak in tion; LAWYERS—to clinch arguments in court; 
public places—to speak at board meetings BANKERS—to express their views with force and 
and conferences—to speak under trying con- conviccion; AUTHORS—to develop new viewpoints; 
ditions—to speak on the convention floor—to speak TEACHERS—to drive home ide: as; STUDENTS— 
before your lodge or club—to speak well in private to acquire an extended vocabulary; PHYSICIANS 
life and in daily business life—to be master of any —to maintain poise; CLERG YMEN—+to pre: ach better 
situation—to be able to talk correctly and pleasingly sermons; LAYMEN—to speak pleasingly and effec- 
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in-a word, to be a master speaker. tively. 
Mastery of Speech is Brief Contents 
Essential of 


Few men realize THE ALL IM- ° 
PORTANT PART that ORDI- Speakers Library 


NARY SPEECH plays in shaping yg l. Fifty Short Speeches 


their destinies, in determining 
whether they will be advanced Yo], II. How to Speak in Public—A 


to higher positions or appointed Cones in Pileen bees 
on important committees in their 


daily work or at the lodge or Vol. III. How to Preside at Meetings 
club. The man who is ABLE 

TO TALK WELL is always select- Vol. IV. Effective Phrases for Public 
ed to take part in BIG AFFAIRS. Speakers 


Popularity and Fame May Vol. V. Successful Ways to Intro- 
be Yours duce a Speaker 


You may have the finest ideas, Yo} Yi. Short Introductory Remarks 
the most brilliant thoughts in the 


world, but if you have not the se- 
cret of transmitting your thoughts Yo}, VII. Celebrated Passages for 


to others, you are like a mechanic ‘ 
without tools, or an artist with- Public Speakers 


out brushes or colors. Every- ol, VIII. Live Ideas and Stunts for | 


one wants to be popular and . . 
onl Po} Entertainment Committee 
sought after by men and women 


and to be successful in the fullest Yo}, IX. Humorous Snappy Stories 
sense of the word. The easiest ow Mintle 

and surest road to all these goals as 
ay pp geetet Rhy GATEWAY ol. X. Toasts for All Occasions 


The Speakers Library the -——Use This Coupon-—- 


Key Speakers Bureau, 
THE SPEAKERS LIBRARY fur- Pt; 30,3 
nishes the KEY TO SUCCESS 
by imparting THE SECRET OF 
EFFECTIVE SPEECH. Social — ymes‘of “TH SPEAKERS LIBRARY" on 10 
and business advancement wait $3.08 es See ees will remit 
ey a > 8. it does not meet with my approval, 
on the man who KN¢ Ws HOW it is understood that I may return it in ten days. 
TO TALK. When you can ex- 
press yourself ple: wsingly and con- sedan 
vine ingly, you have acquired a ~— 
more powerful talisman than Alad- 
din’s lamp—you have learned the 
_ ag a art of BECOMING A MASTER 
Over 600 Pages OF MEN. Town... PN oSicrdccaacc Neatly bound 
e 150 for Lions, Rotary, Kiwanis, C. of C.; 50 Masonic; 30 K. of P.; 50 K. of C.; 30 
4000 Speeches For: 9°;' S.; 30 1. 0. 0. F.; 25 W. O. W.; 30 Elks; 20 Eagles; 50 Bankers; 50 Lawyers: 
400 Fraternal; 50 Holiday; 150 After Dinner Talks; 3000 Misc. “State Managers and Salesmen Wanted.” 
Send All Orders To:—Speakers Bureau, Dept. K., Box 304, Harrisburg, Pa. 


for Speakers 


Gentlemen:— 


Street 
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By JOHN H. Moss 


International President 
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RONTREAL has been in our minds more or less for many months, 


first as a hope, now almost a reality. Attendance plans have been 
in process of preparation for many months, now most of them are 
definitely arranged. Life consists largely of hopes, followed by 
y realization or disappointment. In the degree that hopes realized 
f outnumber hopes blasted is happiness promoted. Montreal 
holds no disappointments except for those who fail to attend. 

The activities of our convention department have extended 
over a sufficient period to assure timely attention for all those details which combine 
for the care, comfort and convenience of convention attendants. With a thoughtful 
approach to every problem of preparation, a studious survey of every detail of 
deliberation and a conscientious regard for every final determination the committee 
has devised a program which will make an irresistible appeal to delegates and guests 
alike. Montreal, with a justified pride in the past and an anxious solicitude for the 
future, is ready to extend every courtly courtesy and gracious hospitality in order 
to warrant both her reputation and her expectation. 

A working program which will advance our organization along the lines of its 
chosen activities, linked with features of entertainment to relieve the tedium of 
toil, will attract the attention and enlist the interest of every one of the 5,000 
expected attendants. The opportunity of being at this convention should be deemed 
a privilege prized, failure to attend an opportunity lost. Previous convention 
visitors require no urging. The privilege of revivifying former friendships and mak- 
ing new associations create an urge not to be disregarded. Add to this the will to 
perform our part in this wonderful work and the desire to go is displaced by the 
decision to go. 

Our club meetings yield a field for the cultivation of fruitful purposes, our dis- 
trict gatherings proffer an enlarged arena of endeavor, our International conventions 
tender an annual opportunity for widening our associations and strengthening our 
friendships, for enlarging our conceptions and enthusing our spirits, for prospering 
our principles and promoting our purposes. This is the culminating event of the 
year. 

You would not belong to KIWANIS were it not worth while. You are too busy 
to dissipate your energies and waste your time upon non-essentials. Your future 
benefits largely repose in your present interests and activities. Great as is your 
attendance obligation to the organization, still greater is your obligation to your- 
self if you desire to secure from KIWANIS all you may for yourself. 

Be at Montreal. Participate in our convention deliberations. Enjoy our en- 
tertainment features. Grant your wife the same opportunities for the delightful 
associations with this splendid group of men and women, for enjoying the 
entertainments to be offered, for contributing her share to a gathering 
destined to mold the succeeding year's activities of your KIWANIS 
affiliation. Refuse to be numbered among those who never see 
anything until it is too late. Do not be like the man riding 
backward on a train who never sees anything until it 
is passed. We expect to see you at Montreal. 













































Canada—a Nation 


By THE HONOURABLE WILLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL, LL.D., D.C. L., 


Justice of the Supreme Court of Ontario; 


Member Kiwanis Club of Toronto 


HEN the very important drama was being 

played before an anxious world in the Senate 

of the United States looking to the great 

Republic’s acceptance of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and entry into the League of Nations, a well 
known Senator insisted on a 
reservation that the United States 
should have six votes as the British 
Empire had six. There is no 
reason to suppose that the Senator 
or those who voted with him had 
any desire to flout Canada or had 
any sense of incongruity. 

But the underlying and motivat- 
ing idea was that there was a British 
Empire, a national entity, with six 
votes and that these six votes 
would be cast as one. True, the 
several parts of that ‘‘Empire”’ 
had signed the Treaty and joined 
the League separately and inde- 
pendently as individual nations, 
but there was the ‘Empire.’ 
Nothing better illustrates the 
tyranny of words; had the termi- 
nology “British Commonwealth of 
Nations,’”’ which is favored by that 
wise young man, the Prince of Wales, been adopted, 
some of the misunderstanding would probably have 
been avoided and, indeed, the scant respect shown to 
a similar reservation proposed on the United States 
adherence to the World Court indicates some change 
of view. 

Whether the United States joins or refrains from 





Hon. William Renwick Riddell 


joining the League of Nations or the World Court is 
for the United States alone; we Canadians recognize 
that it is none of our business and we have nothing 
to say about it. But we should like our position in the 
world of Nations to be understood. We are quite able 
and willing to live our national life 
without an appreciation of it by 
our brethren to the south if we 
must, but we should prefer that 
they know. 

A perfervid lady, the other day 
in Toronto (I need not, I fancy, 
tell her nationality) declared that 
“wherever there is an empire, 
there is tyranny.’ I am not con- 
cerned here to contradict her even 
when with this as a major premise, 
she depicted tyranny as rampant 
in a certain beloved land—in the 
sense in which ‘‘empire’’ was used 
by her, there is no British Empire. 
The British Empire in that sense, 
the old British Empire, had its 
quietus on July 4, 1776: it is as 
dead as Queen Anne and all the 
King’s horses and all the King’s 
men could not set it up again and 
would not if they could. 

It may seem an odd saying to assert that Americans 
generally do not sufficiently appreciate the Declaration 
of Independence—yet I venture to make the assertion. 
They say enough, satis superque, of the release of the 
American Colonies from the tyranny of what they 
always call ‘‘England,’’of course in reality a half insane 
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King and his obsequious Ministers. 
They speak of the political freedom 
demanded and achieved for these 
colonies and that is well. 

But as a rule they say little or 
nothing of the effect on Britain and 
the British world. I heard the Lord 
Chancellor of Great Britain’ in 
Westminster Hall before a_ vast 
audience of lawyers, American, 
[english and Canadian, in July, 1924, 
sav that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was the greatest event of 
the century in British history, and 
in my opinion, he minimized, not 
magnified. 

The Declaration of Independence 
revolutionized British thought and 
political theory, it slew the old 
time-honored but evil proposition 
that colonies existed for the ad- 
vantage of the Mother Country and 
gave Britain and Britain’s rulers to 
understand once and for all that 
peoples of our breed will govern 
themselves whether for good or for 
ill. 

The problem of working out this 
principle without doing violence to 
the old and beloved forms was not 
easy; but the problem has_ been 
solved and largely by Canadians. 

The method we have followed 
makes it difficult for an American 
to understand. His Constitution 
is written and means what it says: 
ours is to a great extent unwritten 
and must be taken with our inter- 
pretation. We have retained the 
old forms but revolutionized the 
spirit. We have built more stately 
mansions on the old foundations, 
we have engrafted in the old roots, 
new shoots to grow and bring forth 
new fruit and that more abun- 
dantly. Never was the saying more 
true: ‘““The letter killeth, and the 
spirit giveth life.” While we do 
not regard our Constitution as sacro- 
sanct and we change it without hesi- 
tation when we are not satisfied with 
it, when we do change it we respect 
it as changed and until we change it 
again. 

We have a King, but while he 
reigns, he does not rule. He leaves 
the ruling to the people to whom it 
belongs. So far as Canada is con- 
cerned these “people’’ are the people 
of Canada. We are not subjects 
of England or of Great Britain or of 
the United Kingdom. We are not 
subjects of Englishmen, of Scots- 
men or of Irishmen. We, like 
Englishmen, like the British, like 
those of the United Kingdom, are 
subjects of the King who is King 
of the British Dominions beyond 
the seas as well as of the United 
Kingdom. Before 1900, the King 
was King of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland—so long 
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as Queen Victoria lived, she was not 
bothered about any change; but as 
soon as Edward VII came to the 
throne, the fact that such countries 
as Canada were no part of the 
United Kingdom was recognized by 
the change in the Royal Title to 
King of the United Kingdon of Great 
Britain and Ireland and of the British 
Dominions beyond the seas. ‘British 
Dominions beyond the seas”’ does not 
mean as it once would have meant, 
‘‘Dominions beyond the seas owned 
by Britain’ but “‘Dominions beyond 
the seas occupied and owned by a 
British people.’’ The change in the 
King’s title in 1900 has a profound 
significance. 

Neither Britain nor the British 
people interfere in our affairs any 
more than we in theirs; we pay 
them no tribute any more than 
they pay tribute to us; we care no 
more for their opinions than they 
for ours. We run Canada to suit 
Canadians, not to suit Britishers. 
To use the words of a _ former 
Prime Minister of Canada: “Canada 
will be an adjunct of no nation on 
this side of the Atlantic or the 
other.”” That does not imply that 
we are not bound to the British 
folk across the sea in the strongest 
bonds of affection and mutual con- 
fidence; it simply means that Can- 
ada is grown up and is mistress in 
her own house. I have said some- 
thing of our misleading forms; let 
me illustrate. We have a Governor- 
General who is the personal repre- 
sentative of the King. The Gov- 
ernor in the times of the Thirteen 
Colonies was an actual Governor, 
he actually governed and he was 
largely responsible to the Home 
Administration for the government 
of his colony. No bill could become 
a law without his assent and his 
personality and character were enor- 
mously important. Canada began 
that way but by a course of evolu- 
tion, helped on its way by a little 
rebellion, the power of the Governor 
has. dwindled almost to zero. It is 
a matter of almost no importance 
who and what manner of man the 
Governor may be. The people every 
so often elect Representatives. The 
Ministers, ostensibly Ministers of 
the Crown, are responsible to these 
Representatives and once they lose 
the support of the majority of the 
Representatives the Ministers must 
go out of power. The Governor is 
the only man in Canada who can 
have no politics. 

So, too, in form, the Governor 
may refuse the royal assent to a bill 
which has passed Parliament, but 
it is unthinkable that he would 
do so, except on the advice of the 
Ministry responsible to the people. 
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Only once in sixty years has the 
royal” assent not been given, and 
that was on the advice of the 
Ministry. 

Until 1878, there were occasional 
interferences by Britain ‘in our 
tariff arrangements. In that year 
Canada imposed a somewhat heavy 
duty on British as on other goods. 
When British manufacturers com- 
plained saying that this ‘‘National 
Policy’? would imperil British con- 
nection, our Prime Minister in his 
place in the House of Commons at 
Ottawa said if that were so, ‘‘so 
much the worse for British con- 
nection.”’ This has been called our 
‘Declaration of Financial Inde- 
pendence,”’ and it was effective. 

In 1887 was formed the Colonial 
Conference composed of the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom 
and the Prime Minister of the self- 
governing colonies, to discuss ques- 
tions affecting the whole British 
world. In 1907 it was seen that 
‘Colonial Conference’? was a mis- 
nomer. Canada and her sister 
Dominions had outgrown the co- 
lonial states; they were no longer 
“colonies”? and the Conference took 
the name of ‘‘Imperial Conference,” 
Conference of the Empire. Since 
that time, no responsible British 
statesman: has spoken of Canada as 
a Colony; and indeed, no one but 
Americans have done so, they ap- 
parently thinking Canada to be 
much in the same position as one 
of the Thirteen Colonies before the 
Revolution. In the meantime in 
1897, our Prime Minister had served 
notice that Canada did not intend 
to submit to treaties in which 
she did not take part in making, 
as she did in the Washington 
Treaty of 1871. 

In 1914 came the War and Can- 
ada delayed not a minute. The 
last man and the last dollar were 
offered and before the War was 
over, six hundred thousand Can- 
adians were under arms—not to 
fight England’s battles, Britain’s 
battles, but Canada’s battles—bat- 
tles for righteousness and that the 
world might be governed by law 
and not by brute force. 

The United States did not see 
matters in the same light. We 
Canadians have nothing to say 
about that; it is none of our business. 
Every nation must, in the nature 
of things, govern its conduct by 
intelligent self-interest and must be 
the sole judge of its own actions. 

With sixty thousand Canadians 
dead, three times as many crippled, 
we do not repent. How far Ameri- 
cans agree with my friend Ed 
Howe, who in almost every issue of 
his monthly journal of indignation, 
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girds against the entry of the 
United States into the War at all, 
I do not know, but we are all 
grateful for the splendid work of 
her soldiery. Before the War was 
over the War Cabinet was formed 
in 1917 composed of the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom 
and the Prime Ministers of the 
self-governing Dominions to decide 
how, where, and under whom all 
the soldiers under the Flag should 
fight and these Prime Ministers met 
on an equality. When the War 
was over, the Prime Ministers went 
each to his own nation to attend 
to that nation’s business, enough 
for any one man to attend to. 
Each separate nation of the Brit- 
ish world signed the Treaty and 
joined the League for itself and 
in its own name. Each has had 
its representatives in the League 
of Nations; Canada’s representa- 
tive has been an efficient President; 
each has taken its own view of 
matters uninfluenced by the views 
of the others. Canada has strongly 
protested against Article X, much 
favored by the United Kingdom, 
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and has declined so far to have 
anything to do with Locarno. As 
to whether this is wise or not I 
express no opinion—I simply state 
the fact. She is following and in- 
tends to follow her own views not 
the views of others, British or 
otherwise; she is no adjunct. I 
have no intention of advising the 
United States or its people on 
their course but I simply venture 
to say to them, ‘“‘Whatever you do, 
do not be influenced by the baseless 
and absurd thought that Canada 
will or can be directed in her course 
by anything but her own judg- 
ment.” 

And in all this let no man imagine 
that Canada or Canadians have 
any feeling against England, Great 
Britain or the United Kingdom. 
We witness with some amazement 
and are puzzled at the rancour 
shown in the United States against 
“England” (for it is always ‘‘Eng- 
land’’) for mistakes made by their 
common King a century and a half 
ago but we have nothing to com- 
plain of. The Mother Country 
spent her money unsparingly that 


A few Montreal monuments. 
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Canada might live: she not only 
gave Canada all the rights Ca- 
nadians desired when she knew that 
they were actually desired, she 
even urged Canadians to take rights 
and corresponding duties which 
they were unwilling to assume. 
Of course, there were conservative 
obstructionists and reactionaries 
from time to time—that is always 
to be expected—but in general, 
the Mother Country was more than 
willing that Canada should man- 
age herself. One Bunker Hill was 
enough. Two daughters who had 
left their mother’s home to manage 
houses of their own were asked, 
“Does your mother interfere with 
your affairs?” One said with a 
snarl: ‘“‘You bet she does not— 
if she did, she would spon know 
where she got off!’ The other said, 
with a smile: ‘‘Why, no, of course 
not. My mother taught me how 
to manage a household, and she 
would no more think of interfering 
in my affairs than I would think of 
interfering in hers.’”’ One does not 
need to consider long to recognize 
which daughter is Canada. 
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His Excellency, General The Right 
Honourable Lord pyre of Vimy, 
G.C. B., G.C.M.G., M. V.O. 





Governor-General of Canada. 





such conventions to be held in Canada, it is my privilege to send a message of 
greeting to all Kiwanians attending. It is especially gratifying to welcome 
not only clubs representative of the two great nations united in modern Canada but 
also those representing the great sister nation across our southern border. 
I know of no stronger or more lasting bond of unity than that to be found 
in common service devoted to mankind, and with all my heart I wish success to 
the KIWANIS clubs of the United States and of Canada 


Gutoy 


> the occasion of the International KIWANIS Convention, the second only of 
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Montreal 


1S 
Ready 


By JoHN MCMILLAN 


General Chairman Montreal 
Convention Committee 


ONTREAL is all ready and 
M waiting to welcome KI- 

WANIANS and their families 
to the Tenth Annual Convention, 
June 7 to 10. As a matter of fact, 
we started to get ready back in the 
summer of 1925 when you accepted 
our invitation to make our city the 
scene of the next International 
gathering. 


When I say ‘We Are Ready” I 





mean to imply that all our 
committees are working at 
top speed, all our arrange- 
ments are completed, our 
plans in execution and we are 
just waiting to see you step 
off the train and to say ‘‘Welcome.”’ 
[ am not going into any detail of 
committee construction or operation 
but I will say that we have gone to 
unusual efforts to make it definitely 
assured that you will be happy. 

We expect this convention to 
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shatter all known records in the 
matter of attendance. The Con- 
vention Manager has been worried 
for weeks. He has lost eleven 
pounds in weight and five years of 
sleep. He says, ‘““There will be too 
many.’ We don’t think it is pos- 
sible to have too many KIWANIANS 
in Montreal and no matter how 
many thousands of you come, so 
far as we are concerned there still 
will be room for thousands more. 
The Hotels Committee has worked 
long and arduously arranging for 
your housing accommodations. 
Important phases of the general 
program have been described in 
previous issues of The Kiwanis 
Magazine and elsewhere in _ this 
issue. Smoothly working arrange- 
ments are being completed for all 


Taylor, Montreal, International Vice President. 
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Henry C. Elliott, K.C., Montreal, Past Inter- 
national President. Center: Douglas Bremner, Pres- 
ident, Kiwanis Club, Montreal. Right: J. Walter C. 
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Night view of Mount Royal, Montreal. 


the business sessions, receptions, 
entertainment for the ladies, teas, 
dances and visits to all places of 
interest in Montreal. The ladies 
are assured of a most delightful 
time and a very full program of 
activity. On Sunday evening there 
will be a religious musicale at His 
Majesty’s Theatre, and on Monday 
afternoon, the reception in honor 
of Mrs. John H. Moss and the 




















visiting ladies, at‘’The Look- 
out” on Mount Royal, 
arranged through the cour- 
tesy of His Worship, Mayor 
Martin and Mrs. Martin 
and the city of Montreal. 
On Tuesday there is arranged a 
trip to all the points of interest in 
Montreal followed by a tea on an 
ocean steamship in the great harbor. 
All the thrill and exhilaration of 
social life on a liner without the 
seasickness! In the evening comes 











the President’s reception and Ball 
with dancing at the Windsor and 
Mount Royal Hotels. On Wednes- 
day there will be the delightful 
entertainment arranged through the 


. 


A few charac- 
ters you will see 
on “Canadian 
Night’’ and an 
open carriage 

a common 
sight in Mont- 


real 


courtesy of the Montreal 
Rotary club at McGill Uni- 
versity. The evening will 
bring “Canadian Night,” 
and more dancing at the 
several hotels 

At every convention 
there must be a “Feature 
Night" and this is the 
only convention activity I 
am going to explain in 
detail. I think you are 
entitled to know about our 
‘Canadian Night,’’ the 


ment in his 
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Wednesday evening entertainment 
which we have figured will live 
long in your memories and will get 
us better acquainted. 

We selected to take charge of 
our “Feature Night’’ our good 
KIwANIAN Frank Norman. We 
just told him to go ahead and figure 
out something that would do credit 
to Montreal. Frank is pretty mod- 
est but we know he has attaine 
an international 
producing 
pageants 
and enter- 
tainments 
that are un- 
usual. Frank 
likes noth- 
ing better 
than to have 
some one 
say to him 
‘That is too 
difficult, it 
cannot’ be 
done.”’ Then 
he goes 
ahead and 
does it. Per- 
haps I had 
better let 
frank des- 
cribe his 
entertain- 

































own way. 
He has writ- 
ten the fol- 
lowing syn- 
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opsis which I 
approval: 

‘“‘We Canadians are proud of our 
Country and as hosts to so many 
thousands of our American cousins 
we will endeavor to give you an 
inner view of our contented and 
happy lives, our sports, our past 
(Turn to page 273) 


present for your 


Miss *‘Canada” 






























































1. John H. Moss, President, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 2. Victor M. 
Johnson, Immediate Past President, Rockford, Illinois. 3. J. Walter C. 
Taylor, Vice President, Montreal, Quebec. 4. James P. Neal, Vice 
President, Walla Walla, Washington. 5. Henry C. Heinz, Treasurer, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 6. Fred. C. W. Parker, Secretary, Chicago, Illinois. 
7. Thomas E. Babb, Jr., Trustee, Worcester, Massachusetts. 8. O. 
Samuel Cummings, Trustee, Clearwater, Florida. 9. Raymond M. 
Crossman, Trustee, Omaha, Nebraska. 10. Ralph A. Amerman, 
Trustee, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 11. Charles W. Gold,. Trustee, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 12. Michael A. Gorman, Trustee, Sagi- 
naw, Michigan. 13. Dr. Burton D. Myers, Trustee, Bloomington: 
Indiana. 14. Lewis Mitchell, Trustee, Buffalo, New York. 15. Wm. C- 
Green, Trustee, Fargo, North Dakota. 16. George E. Snell, Trustee’ 
Billings, Montana. 17. Douglas J. Scott, Trustee, Chicago, Illinois 
18. A. Heber Winder, Trustee, Riverside, California. 
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The Forum, Montreal, where the Convention sessions will be held. 


Hotels, Railroads and Customs 


Important Information Pertaining to the Montreal Convention 


THIS article is published 
indications are that previous 
attendance records will be 
shattered. Soon after the hotel 
reservation blanks were mailed, 
unusual interest in the Montreal 
Convention was manifested and at 
this writing a careful check of the 
records of past years discloses an 
anticipated attendance far in excess 
of any former KIWANIS convention. 


x 


The fact that the convention is 
two weeks earlier than last year, 
coupled with the knowledge that 
attendance will be heavy, has forced 
requisitions for hotel reservations 
in at a lively rate. The work of the 
Convention Office has been facili- 
tated by the splendid cooperation 
afforded by Montreal chairmen, 
district secretaries, governors, ‘‘On- 
to-Montreal”’ chairmen and others 
in charge of district convention 
travel. The clubs and district 
officers have appreciated that the 
constitutional plan for hotel reser- 
vations and established deadlines 
have had to be observed. 


As the convention is to be held 
two weeks earlier than usual this 


By MERTON S. HEIss 


Convention Manager 


year, it was necessary that the 
schedule of deadlines and assign- 
ments should be moved ahead also. 
The first assignments of hotel space 
were made April 15. Because of 
the cooperation received, accommo- 
dations for an unusually large num- 
ber of KIWANIANS were arranged 
at the time of the first assignment. 
Since then assignment of space has 
been made in the order received. 
This is in accordance with the con- 
stitutional plan and has been strictly 
adhered to. There have been no 
“exceptional cases.” 


The Hotels Committee, under the 
able chairmanship of Leo S. Tobin, 
has worked hard and faithfully to 
care for you. No one will be any- 
thing but comfortable at Mon- 
treal. The Hotels Committee and 
the Reception Committee ask that 
all those in charge of special trains 
be sure that the Convention Office 
is properly notified regarding time 
of arrival at Montreal. 

Attention is very forcibly called 
to the paragraph on the Club Con- 


tract for Hotel Accommodation 
which reads, “CAUTION: This 
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contract will be void if it is not 
duly signed and received in Montre- 
al before May 6 and the rooms 
covered by it will be assigned to 
others.” Do not imperil your 
rooms, secured through prompt re- 
turn of the requisition form by 
delaying the return of the hotel 
contract form. 

The Reception Committee expects 
to have in effect a plan of caring for 
hand baggage which will relieve the 
visitor-of considerable trouble and 
bother. Your hand baggage except 
such as you desire to carry with you 
may be turned over to a railroad 
attaché and taken to your hotel. 
Identification tags for this purpose 
will be mailed to the secretary of 
your club. Hotel cards and rail- 
road identification certificates were 
mailed to secretaries along with the 
hotel contract. The visitor will 
go to his hotel and upon signing 
the hotel register be assigned to 
his room. Under present plans it 
should not be very long after your 
arrival in Montreal that you are 
registered, your delegate’s bar secur- 
ed from the Credentials Committee, 
quartered in your hotel, bathed, 
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KIWANIS 
DISTRICT 
GOVERNORS 


1. Erskine Ramsay, Alabama. 2. Charles E. Rinehart, California-Nevada. 
3. Gordon L. Hayes, New York. 4. John F. Greenawalt, Colorado-Wyo- 
ming. 5. Merle E. Towner, Capital. 6. George W. Wilkinson, Wisconsin- 
Upper Michigan. 7. Wilby G. Hyde, Ohio. 8. Arnold Rippe, New Jersey. 
S. Chas. F, Willis, Southwest. 10., Col. Walter R. Weiser, Florida. 11. 
Sterling Alexander, Nebraska-Iowa.: 12. Harry W. Whitla, K. C., Western 
Canada. 13. J. Basil Ramsey, Kentucky-Tennessee. 14. John A. Must- 
ard, Michigan. 15. Albert Snedeker, West Virginia. 16. Major E. E. Phil- 
brook, New England. 17. Austin E. Kress, Indiana. 18. Dr. W. A. Coven- 
try, Minnesota-Dakotas. 19. Frank M. Bailey, Texas-Oklahoma. 20. 
Kenneth Ferguson, Pacific-Northwest. 21. C, Felix Harvey, Jr., Carolinas. 
22. Arthur G. Luedeman, Montana. 23. J. B. Gowen, Utah-Idaho. 
24. Harry D. Reed, Georgia. 25. J. Hayden Oliver, Pennsylvania. 26. 
Maurice L. Breidenthal, Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas. 27. C. A. Ives, 
Louisiana-Mississippi. 28. Nic Le Grand, Illinois-Eastern Iowa. 29. H. 
Stanley Higman, Ontario-Quebec. 
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shaved, travel stains removed, out 
on the street with a badge on your 
coat and traveling toward the 
opening convention session. 

To those unfamiliar with travel 
from the United States into Canada, 
it may be stated that customs 
routine is not irksome and customs 
officials are courteous, efficient and 
experienced. You will be asked to 
fill out an immigration department 
questionnaire. Canada wants to 
know your name, address, why you 
are going to Canada and how long 
This will 


you are going to stay. 
cause you little worry and no 
annoyance. Your hand baggage 


will be examined on the train. Your 
trunks may be examined and cleared 
at any depot of departure at which 
Canadian customs 
under ordinary 
trunks will be ex- 


is stationed a 
officer, otherwise 


circumstances, 
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amined at Montreal. This exami- 
nation at Montreal, while thorough, 
takes a very few minutes and the 
service will be augmented by addi- 
tional inspectors. Arrangements 
may be made on special trains to 
have trunks examined enroute. 
Hand baggage cannot be examined 
and cleared previous to departure 
from either country. 

When leaving Canada you need 
give no thought to your trunks 
until you reach the States, although 
they may be cleared at Montreal by 
a United States customs officer. 
Your hand baggage will be exam- 
ined at the various border stations. 

The United States government 
permits you to bring from Canada 
into the States goods to the value of 
$100 duty free. You must, however, 
declare these goods. 


Automobiles may be entered 


Customs Information 


: You have no reason to worry over customs rules, regulations, or examination. 


Don't Worry 
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under bond and under touring per- 
mit privileges. You cannot take 
your car back into the States with- 
out this bond and permit. It should 
be remembered that Canadian cus- 
toms regulations are designed to 
prevent the bringing into Canada of 
automobiles in an effort to avoid 
payment of duty on cars to be sold. 

Announcement has been made by 
the Central Passenger Association 
that the concession of one and one- 
half fare for round trip on identifi- 
cation certificates has been amplified 
to provide that at the time of pur- 
chase through tickets reading “by 
rail’’ may upon payment of $300 
additional be routed between To- 
yonto, Kingston, Rochester or Clay- 
ton and Montreal via Canada 
Steamship Lines or optionally as 
between rail routes and Canada 
Steamship Lines. 


Officials 


are efficient and polite, and examination is a brief formality which causes no embarrassment. 


Your hand baggage will be examined on the train as you cross the border. 
Hand baggage can only be examined on the train during the journey. 


grips open and avoid delay. 


Hand Baggage 


Trunks 


Leave your 


If there is a Canadian customs official in your city, he can examine and clear your trunks. 


On special trains, arrangements will be made to examine trunks in transit. 
examined in a very few minutes at the Montreal depots. 
proper officials, and the examination is brief. 
in the trunks but personal belongings such as clothing and so forth. 

Leaving Montreal for the States, your trunks may be examined by a United States customs 
official, and cleared to destination, or they will be examined in transit on the special trains if 
arrangements have been made or at destinations where customs offices are located. 


baggage will be examined on the train at the border. 


articles ‘Suitable for personal or household use, or as souvenirs and curios, and whether intended 
for the personal use of the passengers or as gifts or presents to others, provided the articles are 
not bought on commission for another person, or intended for sale. 


duty must nevertheless be declared.’’ If you pack such articles in one package, you will save 


Exemption from Duty 


time and inconvenience at the period of examination. 


Your car must be registered at the port of entry into Canada, and you will be allowed a 
30 days’ touring permit. Your permit must be shown in order for you to leave Canada for the 
More detailed information will be furnished upon inquiry. 


return trip. 


Automobiles 


Souvenirs and So Forth 


It is understood that nothing will be contained 


Trunks however are 


You surrender your trunk keys to the 


Your hand 


Articles so exempt from 





Clubs and districts intending to bring souvenirs or novelties of any sort in quantity, should | 


communicate with the Convention Office for information on this particular subject. 


The Reason 

It should be borne in mind that the reason for examination, declaration, and payment of 
duties, is that neither Canada nor the United States permits articles to be brought from one coun- 
try to another for purposes of sale, without payment of duty and sales tax. 


he United States customs regulations permit you to bring into the States $100 worth of 
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1. John McMillan, General Chairman. 2. Albert A. Audette, Vice Chairman. 
3. P. Thomas Flanagan, Vice Chairman. 4. Frederick A. Matthews, Outings. 
5. Fred C. McCracken, District Headquarters. 6. Edgar N. Howell, Regis- 
tration. 7. James M. Carson, Information. 8. Rev. Wm. J. Johnston, Sun- 
day Night. 9. Edouard J. L’Esperance, Ladies’ Entertainment. 10. Reginald 
E. Perry, Post Convention Tours. 11. Nathan B. Cohen, Decorations. 12. 
Percy A. Clarkson, President’s Reception. 13. Owen J. Callary, Publicity. 
14. E. C. Elliott, Railroad Transportation. 15. F. Albert Fitchett, Cit 

Transportation. 16. Frank H. Norman, ‘Canadian Night.’’ 17. E. A. 
Cunningham, Reception. 18. Leo S. Tobin, Hotels. 19. Fred W. Stewart, 
Dancing. 20. Arthur H. Milne, Halls and Equipment. 21. Charles W. Taylor, 
Cooperation. 22. Robert A. Willis, Music. 23. James W. Fulton, Finance. 




















All Kiwanis Night 


Monday Evening, June 7. 1926 
All Clubs Will Hold Simultaneous Meetings at the Time of the Opening Session of the 


Montreal Convention—98,000 KIWANIANS 


Joined in 


Singleness of Purpose 


By C. Fetrx Harvey, JR. 
Chairman International Committee on Inter-Club Relations 


LL Krwanits Night” since its origin two years ago 
has been proven a great success. It was first 
begun in connection with the Denver Convention 

and repeated again in Saint Paul last year. It is to be 
featured again in Montreal, the occasion having been 


feature will come during the program, AND WILL 
ALSO BE AT EXACTLY THE SAME TIME AS 
THE PERIOD IS SCHEDULED AT MONTREAL. 
The opening of the ‘Zero Hour’’ at the Convention at 
7 p. m. Eastern Standard time, determines the period 





planned by the International Committee on 











in the different time zones. Club meetings 








Inter-Club Relations with the approval of the s should be arranged by the club Committees on 

International Board of Trustees. EASTERN | Inter-Club Relations with this thought in 

Each Kiwanis club in the ‘Reapers: age | ] mind. Thus for clubs in the 

United States and Canada has } | | | Central Standard Time Zone, 

been urged to unite in thiscon- | | | the “Zero Hour’’ will be from 

tinent-wide demonstration of | || 7:00-7:15 p. m. || | 6:00 to 6:15 p. m.; the Moun- 
| 


fellowship and common pur- | ae 


pose, expounding KIWANIS | 
ideals. Dataisbeingsenteach | 
Krwanits club. All plans and 
suggestions will be made as 
clear and concise as possible. 
The general plan is that every | 
KIwANIs club should hold ros ee 





The“Zero Hour’Pesiod 


is to be simultaneous in all clubs, but 
the hours differ according to the time 
zones tn which clubs are located. 


Based on Standard 


as tain Standard Time Zone, from 
5:00 to 5:15 p. m.; and the 
| Pacific Standard Time Zone, 
| from 4:00 to.4:15 p.m. Club 
| meetings and programs may be 

arranged for any length of 
| time, but the “Zero Hour” pe- 
riod must be synchronized 


: —=| Time, the ‘‘Zero Hour” ;————"*"*">_ ! : b Hl club 
a meeting on oe [ PACIFIC — different zones | CENTRAL | in wand 4 “sd a thei s no 
evening June 7th, the | STANDARD || 27°" | sTANDARD | Matter what is their geo- 
opening night of the Mon- | TIME | In Eastern Time Zone } | graphical location. Be- 


treal Convention, this 
meeting to be timed to in- 
clude the fifteen minute 
period of the “Zero Hour” 
of the opening session of 
the Convention. The sugges- 
tion is made that this meeting | 
take the place of the regular | 
meeting of the clubs for the | 
week of June 7th. If the club | 
desires, however, a special | 
meeting for this observance ts_ | 
most appropriate. 


4:00—4:15 p. m. 


| 
} 
U 


L ———E 


| 7:00 to 7:15 p. m. 

| In Central Time Zone 

6:00 to 6:15 p. m. 

|| In Mountain Time Zone 
5:00 to 5:15 p. m. 

In Pacific Time Zone | 
4:00 to 4:15 p. m. | 


| If Daylight Savings Time is in effect 
in any city the ‘ZERO HOUR” pericd 
should be set one hour later than indi- 
cated in these time zones. 


tween both extremes this 
fifteen minute period of 
the “Zero Hour’’ will fit in 
conveniently. Clubs in 
cities which have the day- 
light savings time should bear 
| in mind to plan their meetings 
one hour later than the stand- 
ard time scheduled on the ac- 
companying chart. 


The Program 
Suggestions have been made 


TIME | 


6:00—6:15 p.m. | 


incepta 





| 
} 
| 





Relations. All clubs will re- 


| | for uniform programs. These 
MOUNTAIN | 
Pur se | avr - 
The Purpo : : eae STANDARD | ont have been sent to the clubs by 
The purposes of “All oe TIME | == the International Committee 
| on Inter-Club 


wANis Night” are: 

To bring about the concentration of the 
minds of all KrwANIANs on the purpose of 
Kiwanis. To bring about a harmonizing of “S— 
feelings upon the KIWwANIANS at home and those in 
attendance at the International Convention. To 
strengthen the fellowship of Kiwanis by having all 
clubs and all KIwWANIANS united in combined thoughts 
of fellowship. To draw all the units of Krwanis to- 
gether in spirit through cooperative effort, the success 
of which has been demonstrated and proved during the 
two past observances of this occasion. To be a vehicle 
through which knowledge of the aims, purposes, ideals 
and objects of Krwanis are refreshed in the minds of 


its members. 








The Plan 


lan calls for all clubs to hold meetings on the 
aus night of the Annual Convention, June 7. All 
meetings should be arranged so that the “Zero Hour” 


5:00—5:15 p. m. 


from President Moss to be read at the ‘‘Zero 
Flour”’ part of the program. 

The “Zero Hour” feature should be uniform with all 
clubs. This program should include an invocation, the 
National anthems, the President’s message, and the fel- 
lowship song, “Onward in Kiwanis.” It is planned 
that all Krwanians at Montreal will join in the same 
features as those of the program used by the clubs for 
“Zero Hour.” 

President Moss, the International Officers, delegates 
and visitors at the Convention whose thoughts will be 
with all the clubs will be keenly interested in the success 
of the club meetings. It is therefore urged that every 
club send President Moss a telegram to Montreal 
relative to its ‘Ail Krwanis Night” meeting. 

The opening session of the Convention, except the 
(Turn to page 288) 


| ceive before the meeting the special message 
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1. Frank C. Smith, Kiwanis Education. 2. H. Walter Gill, United States Public Affairs. 3. Charles F. Adams, K. C.., 
Classification. 4. Russell C. Heddleston, Good Will and Grievances. 5. B. George Hansuld, Under-Privileged 
Child. 6. Nat T. Frame, Agriculture. 7. Harry E. Karr, International Public Affairs. 8. E. A. Cunningham, 
Canadian Public Affairs. 9. Harry E. Yockey, Attendance Contest. 10. Brook Hawkins, Business Standards. 
11. Stephen Bolles, Publicity. 12. Horace W. McDavid, Efficiency Contest. 13. William C. Alexander, Conven- 
tion Program. 14. C. Felix Harvey, Jr., Inter-Club Relations. 15. Herbert A. Moore, Laws and Regulations. 16. 
Alfred M. Durham, Music. 
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Tentative Official Program Tenth Annual 
Convention Kiwanis International 


Montreal, Canada, June 7-10, 1926 


P. M. Sunday, June 6 
12:00 Noon—-REGISTRATION—Windsor Station of Canadian Pacific Railway—afternoon and evening. 
00—RELIGIOUS MUSICALE—His Majesty’s Theatre. 

Musical Program by Montreal and visiting musical organizations. 

Address—Edmund F. Arras, Past President. 


A. M. Monday, June 7 

6:30—-REGISTRATION—Windsor Station of Canadian Pacific Railway—all day. 

10:00—CONFERENCE ON CLUB SINGING—Windsor Hotel. Alfred M. Durham, Chairman Committee on 
Music, presiding. 













x 









P.M. 
00-5:00—RECEPTION IN HONOR OF Mrs. JoHN H. Moss Anp VisiTING LApiEs—The ‘‘Look Out”’ on 
Mount Royal—through courtesy City of Montreal. 
00-5 :00—S1x GENERAL CONFERENCES—Mount Royal and Windsor Hotels. Same topics for discussion 
at each. 
7 :30—OPENING SESSION—Forum. 
Chairman, John McMillan, General Chairman Montreal Convention Committee. 
Invocation. 
Singing—Jules Brazil, Song Leader. 
Music. 
00—‘‘ALL Kiwanis Nicut’’—‘‘Zero Hour.” 
Henry J. Elliott, Past President, presiding. 
Fellowship Moment of Silence. 
Singing of ‘‘'God Save the King,”’ ‘‘America.” 
Message from President John H. Moss. 
Singing “Onward in Kiwanis.”’ 
8:15—-INTRODUCTION OF International Officers, District Governors, Chairmen of International Com- 
mittees and International Headquarters Staff. 
Fred. C. W. Parker, Secretary. 
APPOINTMENT OF CONVENTION COMMITTEES. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
:20— MusIc. 
25—-ADDRESSES OF WELCOME. 
His Worship, Mayor Martin, Mayor of Montreal. 
Major Phillip Curry, President Rotary Club of Montreal. 
Music. 
H. Stanley Higman, Governor Kiwanis District of Ontario-Quebec 
Douglas Bremner, President Krtwanis Club of Montreal. 
-45—RESPONSE TO ADDRESSES OF WELCOME. 
Victor M. Johnson, Immediate Past President. 
8:55—KEYNOTE ADDRESS. 
John H. Moss, President. 
ADJOURNMENT. 
10:30—Dancinc—Windsor and Mount Royal Hotels. 


A. M. Tuesday, June 8 
30—CLuB AND DistrRICT SECRETARIES’ BREAKFAST—Mount Royal Hotel. 
9 :30— BUSINESS SESSION—Forum. 

Singing—Jules Brazil, Song Leader. 

Invocation. 
9:50 REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONVENTION PROGRAM. 

William C. Alexander, Chairman. 
9:55—REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON KIWANIS EDUCATION. 

Frank C. Smith, Chairman. | 
10:05—Appress—‘‘Inheritance Tax.”’ = 

Roe Fulkerson, Editorial Writer, The K1wAnis Magazine. 
10:30—ReEpoRT OF COMMITTEE ON INTER-CLUB RELATIONS. | 
C. Felix Harvey, Jr., Chairman. 
10:40—MuslIc. 
11:00—REpoRT OF COMMITTEE ON GOOD WILL AND GRIEVANCES. 

Russell C. Heddleston, Chairman. 
:10—-Appress—"North American Commerce and Industry.” 





Nm 
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Sir Henry Worth Thornton, President Canadian National Railways. , 
8 12:00——-ANNOUNCEMENTS. 4 
” » ADJOURNMENT. 
. . 
‘e 2:00-5:00—ENTERTAINMENT FOR LADIES—Trip to points of interest in Montreal concluding with tea aq 
% on ocean steamship. { 
to] 2:30—Busingss SEssion—Forum. 4 
Sy Singing—Jules Brazil, Song Leader. ‘ 
% Invocation. } 
S 2:50—Report OF COMMITTEE ON UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD. ' 
iS B. George Hansuld, Chairman. ‘ 
= 3:10—Appress—The Fundamental Principles of Vocational Guidance and Placement.” ‘ 
e Dr. George J. Fisher, Deputy Chief Scout Executive, Boy Scouts of America. x 
\« 4 
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3:40—MusIc. 
3:55—REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MusICc. 

Alfred M. Durham, Chairman. 
4:05—REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY. 

Stephen Bolles, Chairman. 
4:15—Appress—‘‘Sensible Publicity?” 

C. King Woodbridge, President Associated Advertising Clubs of World. 
:00—ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
ADJOURNMENT. 


6:30—District DINNERS—As arranged by the districts. 





AIAN 







BUTT 







wn 







9:00—PRESIDENT’S RECEPTION AND BALL—Mount Royal and Windsor Hotels. 






Wednesday, June 9 






9:30—BusINESS SESSION—Forum. 
Singing—Jules Brazil, Song Leader. 
Invocation. 
9:45—REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LAWS AND REGULATIONS. 
Herbert A. Moore, Chairman. 
9:55—-REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CLASSIFICATION, 
Charles F. Adams, Chairman. 
10:05—AppreEss—‘‘Influence of Motion Pictures on Our Present Day Life.” 
Carl E. Milliken, former Governor of Maine, now Secretary Motion Pictures Producers and 
Distributors of America. 














10:45—FINAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON HARDING MEMORIAL. 
10:55—REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE. 
Nat T. Frame, Chairman. 
11:05—Music. 
11:15 REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BUSINESS STANDARDS. 






Brook Hawkins, Chairman. 
11:25—Appress—‘‘Kiwanis—Public Opinion.” 
Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux, K. C., M. P., Speaker of House of Parliament, Dominion of Canada. 
2:10—ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
ADJOURNMENT. 







~ 

















P.M. 
2:00-5:00—-ENTERTAINMENT FOR LADIES—Reception at McGill University—through the courtesy 
of the Rotary Club. ; 
2:30—BuUSINESs SESSION—Forum. 
Singing—Jules Brazil, Song Leader. 
Invocation. 
2:45—REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
Harry E. Karr, Chairman. 
3:00—REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR CANADA. 
E. A. Cunningham, Chairman. 
3:15—REEORT OF COMMITTEE ON PuBLIC AFFAIRS FOR UNITED STATES. 
H. Walter Gill, Chairman. 
Ke 3 :30— Music. 
‘| 3:40—AppREss—"‘World Peace and Justice.”’ 
= Dr. Stephen S. Wise, Rabbi Free Synagogue, New York City. 
Y +:30—REPORT OF SECRETARY. 
oj Fred. C. W. Parker. 
X 4:50—REPORT OF TREASURER. 





Henry C. Heinz. 
4:55—-REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 
Ralph A. Amerman, Chairman. 
:05—-PRELIMINARY REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS. 
:10—PRELIMINARY REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 
:15 ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
ADJOURNMENT. 





’ 
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:(00—-ENTERTAINMENT—Forum. 
“Canadian Night,’”’ including French Canadian Sports, Home Life, Folk Dances and Songs; 
Finale in form of Musical Review, featuring visiting KIwANIs bands. 
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:00—DancinG—Windsor and Mount Royal Hotels. 


Thursday, June 10 
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:30—BUSINESS SESSION—Forum. 
Singing—Jules Brazil, Song Leader. 
Invocation. 

9:45—-PRESENTATION OF TROPHIES. 

Attendance Contest. 

Harry E. Yockey, Chairman. 

Efficiency Contest. 

Horace W. McDavid, Chairman. 
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10:25—-FiNAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 
e 10:45—FINAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS. 
3 10:50—-REPORT OF CONFERENCE ON RECOMMENDATIONS FOR NOMINATIONS. | 





NOMINATIONS FOR OFFICERS. 

ELECTION. 
:40—-INVITATIONS FOR 1927 CONVENTION. 
:-40——REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ELECTION. 

PRESENTATION OF NEWLY ELECTED AND RETIRING OFFICERS. 
:0O—-ADJOURNMENT. 
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An Advance in Public Affairs 


Plan for Broadening the Scope 6f Action by Kiwanis Clubs 


By Harry E. Karr 


Past International President and Chairman Committee 


NHE thought that constantly 
forces itself upon us is in what 
manner can KIWANIS be more 

useful. At best, it is always prob- 
lematical as to how we as an 
organization can best serve—and 
yet in this every day world even 
the use of the word “‘service’’ has by 
its misuse lost its significance and 
in many respects has become but a 
by-word and one at which derision 
is cast. KIWANIS is a vital force, 
but like all vital forces it must be 
rightly directed, or as a_ force 
becomes worse than useless. 

As an organization we have great 
opportunities as well as great respon- 
sibilities. What are we doing with 
both? We have built up a great 
organization—one with sound prin- 
ciples and of goodly numbers. In 
the short number of years of our 
existence we have accomplished 
much good in such activities as our 
under-privileged child and kindred 
work. In many communities we 
have assisted in stabilizing social 
conditions and have been of im- 
measurable help in fostering and 
awakening civic pride. 

For many months the discussion 
has gone on among the members of 
your Committee on International 
Public Affairs as to how and along 
what lines this organization can 
assist in a practical way in helping 
to solve the many pressing prob- 
lems of public nature. This Com- 
mittee on International Public Af- 
fairs as the one permanent com- 
mittee in KIWANIS realizes its re- 
sponsibilities and at the same time 
the wonderful opportunities that 
are afforded us if we can lay the 
proper foundation upon which our 
organization can function. 

One has but to look around him 
to be brought to the realization that 
most of the individuals in these 
United States and Canada are 
playing a lone hand and that at 
best a most selfish one. Problems of 
great import are given but passing 
notice by the masses. It is left too 
frequently to those who for a selfish 
purpose desire it, to put through 
and over the things they want, not 
for the good of all, but for the 
individuals interested. 


on International Public Affairs 


KIWANIS has ever made it a 
cardinal rule of “Hands Off of 
Politics,’’ but this rule does not 


mean we should keep hands off on 
matters of public affairs and legisla- 
tion affecting the public. In these 
matters, we have done too little and 
what we have done has been of no 
effect in a broad sense. This article 
is being written to awaken the con- 
science of the individual KIWANIAN 
that it is time that he arouse himself 
and begin thinking through on some 
of those problems affecting the 
public—which means each and every 
individual. 

To be more specific let us ask 
each KIWANIAN and club, what 
he or his club is doing to try 
to stem the tide of innumerable 
laws that are being passed. Have 
we stopped to realize that condi- 
tions, at least in these United 
States, are slowly but surely entang- 
ling us in a multitude of laws; laws, 
many of which, are sapping the very 
vitals of our Government—nation- 
al, state and local—until it is 
but a short step from the little 
freedom left to slave subjection. 
Here in the States we are witness- 
ing the breaking down of our Fed- 
eral Courts because of the failure of 
Congress to give them adequate 
support in the shape of sufficient 
judges with a just compensation for 
the work they are called upon to do. 

We have seen Congress recently 
withhold the passage of a simplified 
judicial procedure bill. We have 
seen states and municipalities pile 
up their indebtedness until they are 
staggering to contemplate how it is 
eventually going to be liquidated. 
We have mortgaged to the hilt our 
own inheritance and the inheritance 
of our children’s children, even unto 
the third and fourth generation. 

Yet, do we care? Are we giving 
it any thought? Are we trying to 
think through any cures for the ills 
that beset us? Probably in spots, 
but as a whole—no. It is to awaken 
each group of KIWANIANs that we 
are sending this appeal. Begin to 
think individually and collectively; 
make up your minds to give in your 
meetings real attention to public 
business; scan the legislation ‘going 
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through your state legislatures and 
municipalities. Try to stop the 
avalanche of laws, and above all, 
kill the fool legislation, remembering 
always that the just, right and proper 
law is the one which puts into words 
and upon the statute books only 
those things which custom has 
sanctioned. Remember also that 
the mere passing of resolutions of 
protest means nothing unless backed 
by active and vigorous support. 

Programs that will educate mem- 
bers on public matters, and inform 
them so they can form personal 
opinions are far more effective than 
“resolutions.’” Remember that you 
cannot reform the world or mankind 
by resolutions or laws, nor can you 
legislate the individual into Heaven, 
but you surely can make a merry 
little Hell on this old earth by 
foolish legislation. 

At our last International conven- 
tion your Committee on Inter- 
national Public Affairs presented to 
the convention the following pro- 
posals: 

First: To foster the continuation 
of the cordial relations now existing 


between the United States and 
Canada. 
Second: To continue a definite 


program on the part of the United 
States and Canadian Governments 
for selected and directed immigra- 
tion. 

Third: To work for the conserva- 
tion of all natural resources. 

Fourth: To promote a careful 
study by the membership as to the 
effect of the issuance of tax exempt 
securities by government, state and 
municipality, leading to a determi- 
nation whether or not such issuance 
is not adding to our present burden 
of taxation. 

Fifth: To urge economy in public 
expenditures by all governmental 
agencies, municipal, state and 
national. Attention, however, is 
directed to the fact that a great 
portion of the high costs of govern- 
mental operation is due to the un- 
reasonable demands of the people 
upon governmental agencies, re- 
quiring those agencies to perform 
functions of a character which 
should be performed by the citizenry 






































itself. Economy in governmental 
operation can be speedily and 
materially effected, provided there 
is economy of demands upon gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

At a recent meeting of your com- 
mittee we adopted the following as a 
principle to guide us: 

1. That in the opinion of the 
Committee on International Public 
Affairs KIwaAnis has now arrived 
at a position of strength and value 
when it would be most helpful that 
the community and nation should 
be given the support of KIwANIs on 
matters of public interest. 

2. That to that end Kiwanis 
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clubs should be respectfully re- 
quested to set aside such a reason- 
able amount of time as may be con- 
sidered available to the study in a 
nonpartisan way of such questions— 
local and national—as may appear 
or as may be suggested which will 
lead to a better understanding and 
the creation of a sound public 
opinion and the enforcement of 
such an opinion on such questions. 

We submit these matters for your 
earnest consideration with a deep 
and abiding faith that there will be 
an awakening on the part of our 
organization to its responsibilities in 
“Public Affairs,” remembering 
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Some views of the harbor, Montreal. 
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always that the price that all free 
men must pay is eternal vigilance— 
remembering always that without 
this vigilance on our part a republic 
can become as despotic as the most 
absolute monarchy. Remember 
that deliberation and discussion 
are good; but when these are in- 
definitely protracted the devil gets 
time to don his disguise as an angel 
of light and claim the right to give 
the casting vote ‘What thou doest, 
do quickly,”’ is sometimes as sound a 
maxim in the doing of evil; but 
oftener in the doing of good. So 
let us do what is to be done decisive- 
ly and with the least possible delay. 





Courtesy J. Walter C. Taylor Montreal Lithographing Co 








Why Classifications in Kiwanis? 


A Discussion of the Place, Purpose and Value of Classification 


By CHARLES F. ApDAms, K. C. 


Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


Chairman, International Committee on Classification, 1924-25, 1925-26 


rYNHE unit in the KIWANIs or- 
| ganization is the club. Groups 
; geographically lo- 
distances as to 


of clubs 
cated within such 
make points of contact possible and 
community activities along 
lines more or less in common have 
been constituted into districts. All 
KIwaNis clubs uniting together 
have set up an administrative and 
co-ordinating piece of machinery 
known as Kiwanis International. 

Each club, no matter what its 
size in membership, has equal vot- 
ing representation in the conven- 
tions of its district as well as 
the International convention. 
Therefore, it would seem to follow 
that neither the district nor the 
International organization, while 
affording leadership and inspiration, 
can expect to rise higher towards 
its ideals or accomplish greater 
objectives for the good of the 
common weal than is warranted by 
the caliber and capacity of the 
individual clubs which go to make 
up the district and International. 

Any Krwanis club, no matter 
how high its ideals or how lofty its 
concepts of methods of bettering 
its community, can make progress 
towards that end only through the 
personnel of its own membership. 
The ideals must be translated into 
actualities through the personality 
of the human individuals consti- 
tuting that club. The KIwanis 
appeal is primarily to individual 
men linking them together in the 
splendid service of altruism and 
community betterment. The in- 
dividual member is the exponent 
of these ideals. 

The fundamental basis of mem- 
bership in a Kiwanis club founded 
on what we know as classification, 
is one of the most potent factors in 
establishing and preserving the 
strength and unique character of the 
movement. The question of classi- 
fication meets the new member as 
absolutely the first conception he 
has regarding the KIwanis organi- 
zation. We can hardly overesti- 
mate the importance of this ques- 
tion. The classification rule occu- 
pies a commanding position in 


with 


KIWANIS history and practice. The 
rule is fundamental. It is vital. 
It is of supreme importance. 

What is meant by classification 
in KIWANIS? 

Classification affords an oppor- 
tunity for equal and limited repre- 
sentation in a club of those interests 
and activities that are important 
to the life and welfare of the com- 
munity, through the admission to 
membership of not more than two 
men (and these the representative 
men therein) from each line of the 
community’s substantial business, 
agricultural, institutional and pro- 
fessional life. 

What are the Constitutional re- 
quirements: 

1. The active membership shall 
be limited to not more than two 
men of good character and com- 
munity standing simultaneously en- 
gaged in the same line of business 
or professional life and being owners, 
partners or executive heads therein. 

2. Each active member shall per- 
sonally devote within the terri- 
torial limits of his club sixty per 
cent of his occupational time to the 
vocational activity under which he 
is classified. In practice the Com- 
mittee on Membership aims to see 
that the outstanding leader in each 
vocation, together with his chief 
business or professional competitor 
or rival is selected to fill each par- 
ticular classification. 

The ideal club, therefore, will 
consist of a membership which will 
have four qualities :— 

(a) Representative 

(b) Uniformly balanced 

(c) Selective 

(d) Authoritative. 

The writer believes, following an 
intensive study of this subject 
for a number of years, that no better 
analysis or comprehensive descrip- 
tion than this can be devised. Rep- 
resentative—in that _ ultimately 
every recognized established line of 
business, agricultural, institutional 
and professional life within the 
territorial limits of a club may be 
represented. Uniformly balanced— 
in that active membership is limited 
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to not more than two men simultan- 
eously engaged in the same line of 
service. Selective—in that not only 
must the member be a man of good 
character and community standing 
but truly representative of his own 
particular calling. Authoritative- 
in that any group of men so chosen 
can be expected to reflect a true 
expression of the community’s sub- 
stantial activities. Only in this way 
can that comprehensive cross sec- 
tion or reflex of the business and 
professional life be procured. This 
will afford what one has described 
as a “mirror of each community.” 
Each member upon admission to 
the select ranks of membership 
cannot but be impressed with its 
full significance and with the im- 
plied high honor bestowed on him. 
All through his career in Kiwanis 
he should be conscious that a great 
reservation of representation has 
been given to him. He has been 
chosen by a group of his fellow 
citizens, themselves leaders in their 
own respective walks in life, to 
represent his calling in KIwanls. 
Except for his leading competitor, 
the door of representation to all 
others of that classification is closed, 
and its honor is given into his hands. 
He is justifiably flattered as well as 
seized with the consequent respon- 
sibility flowing from this prestige 
of selection. He comes to see a 


new meaning in the attendance 
rule. How can his particular activi- 
ty be represented and have its 


voice if he is not in his place at every 
meeting as its representative. 
When each classification has been 
given representation, the club ac- 
quires a catholicity of outlook 
which cannot be matched in any 
other groups in the city. There is 
available a consensus of the best 
opinion of all trades and professions. 
The club has ‘‘an ambassador at 
every court.’’ .Chambers of Com- 
merce are made up of large groups 
representing different businesses 
with more or less selfish purposes, 
seeking mutual benefit and self- 
protection. A lodge or other fra- 
ternity may have most worthy 
ideals but a diversified member- 
































ship often inequitably distributed 
among the different walks in life 
represented in the community, and 
with no means of keeping a balanced 
proportion. Trade organizations, 
even the old form of trade guilds, 
are lacking in much to be desired. 
The application of these classifi- 
cation principles to a local group 
giving leadership to community 
betterment as KIWANIS does at 
once establishes an organization 
unique, powerful, well balanced and 
authoritative. Failure to apply 
them means haphazard growth, a 
lopsided club, an imperfect reflex 
of the community. 

The classification structure is an 
aid to the realization of the high 
purposes of Kiwanis. It brings to 
the club the points of view of the 
various lines of business and profes- 
sional activities in the community. 
It establishes a point of contact and 
line of influence for the application 
of KIwanis ideals to these various 
lines of activity. It preserves in 
the club the characteristics of KI- 
WANIS so that there may be assured 
stability, leadership and_ contin- 


uous functioning. 
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Classification is inherent in the 
business or profession and not in 
the position which a man holds. 
There is much confusion on this 
point. For example, ‘‘Manager”’ 
is not a classification. A manager 
of a printing establishment should 
be classified under ‘‘Printing.’’ There 
may, too, at first blush be some 
misapprehension and misconception 
in regard to some of what may be 
termed the major classifications, 
but when considered in the light of 
the true principles, the logic and 
propriety of subdividing a major 
classification in large communities 
and clubs is sound, when both 
business and professions are spe- 
cialized. For example, the major 
classification of ‘‘Medicine”’ is for 
classification purposes not to be 
considered from any different view- 
point than the major classification 
of ‘‘Merchandising.’’ There is hard- 
ly a community, no matter how 
small, wherein there is not to be 
found a subdivision of the classifi- 
cation of merchandising into such 
minor classifications as dry goods, 
groceries, clothing, boots and shoes, 
etc., while in the larger cities the 
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general classification ‘‘Medicine’”’ 
may lend itself to such specialized 
activities as practice confined to 
eye, ear, nose and throat, radiology, 
dental surgery, osteopathy, veterin- 
ary surgery, etc., just as merchan- 
dising is itself again specialized into 
exclusive dealers in ladies’ ready-to- 
wear, men’s furnishings, books and 
stationery, tobaccos and cigars, etc. 

The true test, of course, is: 
Does the prospective member truly 
devote at least sixty per cent of his 
occupational time to the proposed 
classification? An honest answer to 
this question, combined with intelli- 
gent application of the principles 
laid down in the Constitution will 
forestall any criticism founded on 
lack of knowledge that classification 
rules are being stretched on the one 
hand, or too arbitrarily and narrow- 
ly interpreted on the other. 

The future stability of an organi- 
zation of the type of KIwANis 
depends upon our emphasis of its 
present structure. We doubt if 
KIWANIS can achieve its ends with 
the same certainty and effectiveness 
without adherence to our classifi- 
cation principles. 





Courtesy J. Walter C. Taylor, Montreal Lithographing Co. 





























Memorial to David yhomgecn at Verendrye, North Dakota. The stone reads: 
1 


“David Thompson, 1770- 
and 1798 on a scientific and 


geographer and astronomer, 
trading expedition. 


near here in 1797 
He made the first map of the 


country which is now North Dakota, and achieved many noteworthy discoveries 
in the Northwest.”’ 


URING the years 1807-1812 
D the territory now included 

within the limits of the Pacif- 
ic-Northwest District of KIwANIs 
International was for the most part 
an uncharted and unexplored wilder- 
ness of forests, prairies, rivers and 
mountains. During those years a 
very remarkable man traveled up 
and down the waters of the Colum- 
bia River and its principal tribu- 
taries, and initiated the commerce 
of that great interior region. To 
more forcibly direct attention of 
the reader it may be stated that 
during several of those years he 
was one of only two white men then 
residing and carrying on business 
within the boundaries of the pres- 
ent states of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, (western) Montana and 
(southeastern) British Columbia. 
His name was David Thompson. 

Membership of Kiwanis consists 
of business men and it seems ex- 
ceedingly appropriate that in con- 
nection with the convention at the 
historic city of Montreal they begin 
to know something of this man and 
undertake a slight tribute to his 
work and memory. 

Trade with the Indians, for furs, 
was the loadstone which brought 
the attention of the world to a 
large part of the continent of North 
America, in particular to the regions 
of the Mississippi, Missouri, West- 
ern Canada and the Pacific North- 
west. One of the very prominent 
organizations engaged in that trade 
was the NorthWest Company, cap- 


italized and officered from Montreal, * 


Canada. Alexander MacKenzie, the 
explorer who penetrated to the 


Arctic Ocean and first crossed the 
continent by land, was a partner 
or member of that company; also 
Simon Fraser, the explorer of the 
Fraser River. The names of Mac- 
Kenzie and Fraser have been known 
and honored for many years; that 
of David Thompson, also a ‘‘North- 
Wester,’’ who accomplished more 
than either of these, is only just 
coming to its own in the knowledge 
of men and women of today. 

In 1792 Captain Robert Gray, a 
fur trader from Boston, first of 
white men, sailed into the Columbia 
River and is known as its discoverer. 
But fifteen years then elapsed before 
the source of this wonderful river 
was located. The world had talked 


David Thompson 


Pathfinder 


By T. C. ELLIoTtT 


Historian and Member Kiwanis Club 


of Walla Walla, Washington 


about such a river, and guessed 
about it, for nearly one hundred 
years before its source was actually 
known. Then (1807) a fur trader 
of this NorthWest Company of 
Montreal followed an Indian trail 
up one of the tributaries of the 
Saskatchewan River, starting from 
the vicinity of Edmonton, and 
crossed the ridge of the Rocky 
Mountains to the Columbia at a 
point not far from where the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway now reaches 
it from the East. This trader was 
David Thompson, then thirty-seven 
years of age. He was accompanied 
by a clerk, Finnan MacDonald, 
and these two built a trading post 
at Windermere Lake in British 
Columbia and traded there all the 
winter of 1807-8. There was the 
beginning of business within the 
Oregon country although consider- 
able trade had previously been car- 
ried on from ships along the coast. 

In 1811, with capital supplied by 
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Kiwaniane from the North 
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west may wish to 
to this pathfinder 





und. Mount Royal Cemetery, Montreal. 


place a wreath here in tribute 


























John Jacob Astor of New York, the 
present city of Astoria had its be- 
ginning, just within the mouth of 
the Columbia River. But previous 
to that time trading posts had been 
established and had carried on 
barter with the Indians near Spo- 
kane in eastern Washington, on 
Pend d’Oreille Lake in Idaho and 
near Missoula in Montana. The 
goods used in this traffic were trans- 
ported all the way from Montreal, 
over streams and lakes and moun- 
tains and portages; and the furs 
gathered in exchange were carried 
back over the same route to Mon- 
treal for shipment to Europe. The 
distance and toil were great but the 
end justified it all. The man who 
established this business west of 
the Rocky Mountains, and person- 
ally conducted a large part of it, 
was David Thompson. 

Previous to his discovery of the 
source of the Columbia River Thomp- 
son had been for twenty years in 
active field service with the North- 
West Company and the Hudson 
Bay Company in that wide stretch 
of country between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Great Lakes 
and Hudson’s Bay, and on Peace 
River or the Athabasca. Scarcely 
a lake or river in that entire region 
he did not traverse and with which 
he did not become familiar. He was 
designated the astronomer for the 
company and his immediate duty 
was to make a record of the various 
routes of travel and to scientifically 
locate the various trading posts. 
For that purpose he kept a note- 
book day by day; and these original 
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David Thompson Memorial Museum, Windermere, British Columbia. 


books or journals are still available 
for our study, and furnish a wonder- 
ful story of his career during those 
years. This work, as a scientific 
explorer and naturalist, has brought 
honor and esteem to his name rather 
than that of a trader, although he 
remarkably combined the skill, en- 
durance and patience necessary for 
both. He carried at all times instru- 
ments necessary for making obser- 
vations of the sun and stars, and 
noted down the courses of the 
streams and land trails. Astronomy 
was his pride and delight. The 





Interior of David Thompson Memorial Museum, replica of a trading post. 


Indians of the Columbia River region 
called him Koo-Koo-Sint, the star 
man, because of the habit of spend- 
ing long hours of the night studying 
the heavens through a telescope. 
He was the first trained engineer to 
travel over the greater part of 
Western Canada and the basin of 
the Columbia River. In that con- 
nection he was the first man to 
make astronomical observations at 
various points along the line of the 
forty-ninth parallel of north lati- 
tude west of the Lake-of-the-Woods, 
which in later years became the 
established boundary between the 
United States and Canada. The 
story of those years has been com- 
piled in the form of a handsomely 
printed and illustrated volume, pub- 
lished by the Champlain Society of 
Toronto, under the title David 
Thompson's Narrative. Such a man, 
of clean and spiritual habits, whose 
family often accompanied him in the 
field, was unusual among the fur 
traders then living in the wilder- 
ness country. 

A few excerpts from the Narra- 
tive will be of interest by way of 
personal touch with this man. In 
the summer of 1811 he traveled the 
entire length of the Columbia River 
in a canoe, and thus described where 
the river turns on edge as it enters 
the Cascade Range of Oregon- 
Washington: “I have already men- 
tioned the Dalles of the Seleesh and 
Spokane rivers; these Dalles (of the 
Columbia) were of the same forma- 
tion, steep high walls of basalt rock, 
with sudden sharp breaks in them, 
which were at right angles to the 

(Turn to page 273) 


























A community hospital established by farmers and townsmen for joint use located in a small western city. 


A Proposed Alliance of City and Farm 


By CHARLES JOSIAH GALPIN 


t:conomist-in-Charge, Farm Population and Rural Life, 


ryyyt worst possible conditions 

for democracy unquestionably 

would be to perpetuate and 
intrench a situation of widespread 
segregation of workers, 
in which occupational workers would 
be segregated into residence dis- 
tricts, so that neighbors would be 
practically of the same occupation; 
churches would be segregated, each 
containing a congregation of a single 
occupation; schools would be segre- 
gated, each containing children from 
homes of workers of one class; all 
clubs and associations would be 
special and occupational, with no 
chance for interoccupational groups; 
municipalities would be composed 
of one occupation alone. Occupa- 
tion is so absorbing an interest that 
when one occupation is isolated so 
completely as we have indicated, 
there is created a virtually separate 
race of beings, with all the armored 
equipment of race and race rancor 


classes of 


United States-Department-of Agriculture 


for defense and offense. 
ble antagonisms are 
multiplied many times. 


Charles Josiah Calpin 
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The possi- 
presumably 


Insofar, 


moreover, as any one of the fore- 
going isolations is a fact, insofar 
democracy is made more difficult. 
If, furthermore, it should happen 
that any one great occupational 
group is isolated in all of these 
respects and its social life developed 
under a condition of general segre- 
gation, the democracy of that group 
is losing much, while national life 
becomes more difficult on this ac- 
count. 

The situation outlined above as 
the worst possible is, broadly speak- 
ing, the farmer situation in America. 
Farmers are grouped together in 
farm neighborhoods by residence; 
their churches, schools, clubs, asso- 
ciations, are farmer groups, by and 
large; except in portions of New 
England where the prevailing mu- 
nicipality is the ‘‘town,”’ the farm- 
ers of the United States have no 
effective loca’ municipalities. In 
other words, the farmer is shut out 














a 


of the democratic municipal village 
and city and left stranded in the 
open country by himself, without 
any community municipal appa- 
ratus. The effect upon democracy 
is evident. Especially is this effect 
important, seeing that the farm 
population is the largest group of 
a single occupation in our total 
population. The occasional inher- 
itance of sullen resentment is due 
to this situation. Many of the 
economic agricultural troubles are 
doubtless due to this faulty expres- 
sion of democracy giving rise to 
misunderstandings between city 
man and country man. 

In the county, and in the town- 
ships of some states, city and farm 
have long cooperated in govern- 
ment. Many of the activities of 
this government approach close to 
local municipal government in type. 
It is not a new proposal, therefore, 
that city and farm form a municipal 
alliance. The new idea is to make 
the alliance a substitute for the 
present collection of municipal func- 
tions possessed by the farmer. Let 
us briefly look at an ideal case for 
alliance, and this may indicate what 
could be done in circumstances less 
ideal. 

If there were a consolidation of 
rural trade centers, so that in place 
of several thousand incomplete ham- 
lets and villages the American farm 
people had five thousand complete 
trading cities ranging from thirty- 
five hundred to ten thousand in 
population, then the farmer would 
have a start’toward an ideal munici- 
pality. Like the original New Eng- 
land town, each such municipality 
would have a city core. There 
would be five thousand rural-urban 
municipalities. The natural farm 
trade basin of each small city would 
be included with its trading city in 
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a cooperating municipality. The 
municipal boundary lines would be 
as irregular as the boundaries of 
city municipalities now, all depend- 
ing upon the lay of the land and the 
accessibility of farmers to this city 
in comparison with an adjoining 
city. On the average, six thousand 
farm people would be attached to 
each municipality. Their farm land 
would lie within it, as the farms of 
New England lie within the New 
England town. 

The farmers trade with these 
particular city people, anyway. The 
farmer’s banks are in the city, with 
his railway, his freight office. Virtu- 
ally all his dealings of buying and 
selling are here. These tradesmen 
he is acquainted with. These people 
are his people. What more natural 
than that he should carry on with 
them political affairs as he does 
already with them economic affairs? 
Let us look at a rough plan of such 
a cooperative municipality. 

The first step in the creation of a 
municipality to be composed of a 
small city core and a farming fringe 
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is to get the bounding lines. This 
has no theoretical difficulty, though 
it may be attended with the custom- 
ary practical difficulties of fixing 
new boundaries to cities as expan- 
sion becomes necessary. The theory 
is to include all the farms of those 
farmers regularly trading at this 
city. To these farmers the city is 
already theirs in a commercial sense. 
Their post office is here. An analy- 
sis will show that these particular 
farm homes and these particular 
trading agencies are more closely 
intertwined already than any one 
would suspect. Linking them to- 
gether politically is a step that 
completes and enriches their eco- 
nomic and social relations. The new 
municipality, the new rural-urban 
city, will have an area of perhaps 
225 square miles, that is, a radius of 
seven and one-half miles. A map 
of this new municipality would look 
very much like a small irregular 
county that has only one trade 
center, namely, the county seat. 
The next feature in the plan is 
perhaps the most novel and experi- 
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A community clubhouse built through popular subscription by farmers and 
townsmen for joint use. 


Park and picnic grounds. The accomplish- 
ment of farmers and townsmen for joint use. 


mental. New England has proved 
in its town government that farmers 
and city people can keep political 
house together and do one another 
justice; so it appears that this ele- 
ment of cooperation is not the novel 
or probational element. The novel 
proposal is to zone the new munici- 
pality into three zones. The zones 
would need to be laid out with great 
care. Here is another boundary 
problem, with the usual attending 
clashes of interest, desire, greed, 
but an engineering problem per- 
fectly capable of solution. The 
(Turn to page 277) 








The Fight to Save the Forests 


By Rosson BLACK 


Manager of the Canadian Forestry Association 


“OST of us feel about con- 
servation that the time has 
arrived when it should be 


“seen and not heard.’”’ Its slowness 
of development is a characteristic of 
every new country. We waste to 
the edge of exhaustion, we hang out 
the sign on all natural resources 
“First Come—First Served” and 
this law of individualism, the law of 
the mining camp and lunch-counter, 
has followed us down to the present. 
“Every man for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost”’; and after 
the devil is through then come the 
rights of future generations. 

Dr. Fernow, dean of American 
foresters, used to say that the weak- 
ness of forest conservation is that 
everyone believes in it. “‘If,’’ said 
he, “I could only persuade a man 
in every meeting to rise and say, 
‘Doctor, you have just emitted a 
damnable falsehood,’ the audience 
would be split in twain and from 
that moment the success of the idea 
would be gloriously assured.” 

All people, including the forest- 
loving Germans have come to the 
edge of timber exhaustion before 
public opinion would authorize re- 
construction. It is the same every- 
where. Pennsylvania, for example, 
has had to cover the rocky road 
from her original condition as a 
great timber grower and exporter 
to being a great timber importer, 
before the house of forest con- 
servation could be set in order. 
The mind to conserve is a sign of 
approaching political maturity and 
it is only in recent years that the 
people of the United States and 
Canada have disputed the lunch- 
counter maxim “grab and run” 
in the public handling of their 
natural resources. Think what is 
involved in converting a race of 
go-getters into a race of conservers! 
Our first duty is to ask a man to do 
something for his country’s natural 
resources that he could not fairly be 
asked to do for his own private busi- 
ness. We urge him as a citizen to 
postpone a present profit so that the 
welfare of his neighbor’s children’s 
children shall be assured. Forest 
conservation is the pinnacle of 
democratic government. Most of 
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our policies as, high tariff or low, 
good roads, mothers’ pensions, etc., 
are doctored up with the sweets of 
immediate gain. To conserve a 
forest holds out no lure of quick 
returns. The forest is a sluggish and 
unexcitable money maker. It asks 
twenty-five or fifty years to even 
think it over. It defies the rules of 
the private trader because it spends 
money on a generation that cannot 
return us a penny of dividends. Yet 
this is the very essence of public 
management of the natural resour- 
ces. It makes demands on the rarest 
and least exercised element of what 
we call “patriotism”: far sighted- 
ness, forehandedness and altruism. 
When you consider-that the political 
party which has charge of forestry 
in any country cannot pack the 
polling booth either with posterity 
or altruism, it explains why forestry 
moves along with such a shuffling 
gait. 

















Elevated forty feet on the peak of high plateaus 

these guards, in these lookout towers along the 

Tusket never fail to spot an incipient fire and 

to inform the nearest rangers of the location 
of the trouble. 
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And yet as a people we have no 
option. It is not a case of selecting 
or rejecting a luxury. If we sacrifice 
our forest estate, if we tolerate the 
present pace of forest destruction, 
we drag down upon the heads of our 
children penalties which have fallen 
cruelly upon other lands: China, 
Syria, Italy, Spain, Greece, Pales- 
tine, etc., and which no Anglo- 
Saxon citizen in his senses will con- 
sent should be the lot of his fellow 
countrymen. At the end of the trail 
of forest wrecking stands the pros- 
pect of a Canadian nation which 
under the most scientific tariff, 


the best roads and the widest mar- 


kets could not support probably 
over 5,000,000 people. Water pow- 
ers dried up or made so expensive 
to control as to be _ inoperable! 
Coal mines helpless in the absence 
of pit props! Five hundred thou- 
sand Canadian dependents of the 
forest estate exiled! Every farm in 
the Dominion robbed of its profits in 
order to pay freight on lumber, fence 
posts, implements, furniture and fuel 
imported from foreign lands! 

In the early days of Canada, men 
naturally looked upon the forest as 
a blockade separating them from 
their land that alone would give 
them a living. They valued it for 
the fur trade, but they feared it 
as a harborer of wild beasts and 
savages. And in consequence of 
their limitations of knowledge and 
foresight there arose a set of stick- 
fast beliefs—how recent they all 
seem—you can hear them on any 
street corner in 1926—that because 
the pioneers could not see over the 
tops of the trees the timber resources 
were therefore inexhaustible and 
illimitable, that where the trees 
were laid low the farmer naturally 
and inevitably followed, that lum- 
ber industries were transient things, 
chasing the retreating forests from 
county to county, ad infinitum. 

Now to jump across a hundred 


years! Another picture presents 
itself. The forest has been pushed 
back, the valleys laid bare for 


agriculture. No longer does timber, 
except in a relatively few areas 
occupy soil good for farming. Down 
from this wilderness of yesterday. 
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:o triflingly valued and so pitilessly 
maltreated, run lines of communica- 
tion to every constructive activity 
we have in this Dominion. No 
farm, no fisheries, no mining, no 
manufacture, can continue a week 
unless in active partnership with a 
forest supply. The forest has be- 
come a chief source of income of 
more than half the people in the 
Province of Quebec. It is the sole 
industry, except for mining, in 
two-thirds of the area of Ontario. 
Instead of being inexhaustible, every 
new survey has disclosed the empti- 
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Canada is not 
good for agri- 
culture, he 
should be al- 
lowed to cul- 
tivate forests 
upon that 
eighty per cent 
and keep on 
pouring his 
five hundred 
million dollars 
a year into the 
channels of 
Canadian 
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ness of Ungava 
and of large 
areas of Ontario 
and other prov- 
inces on which 
popular opinion 
believed rich re- 
sources were 
growing. Under 
the power of in- 
ternational de- 
mand and 
spurred by the 
depletion of the 
forest resources 
of the United 
States we have 
turned the tim- 
ber wilderness 
into the strongest magnet we 
possess for new population, the 
only substance that can keep 
2,000 of our towns in place, 
the sole support of 5,000 in- 
dustries and of more than half 
a million of our Canadian popu- 
lation. We have learned that, 
contrary to the lumberman or 
the paper maker standing in 
the way of farming, he is the 
farmer’s local salvation and, 
while he pours out of the trunks 
of spruce and pine and fir trees 
an annual stream of five hun- 
dred million dollars, he asks 
for his raw material not an 
acre of land that any farmer 
can profitably use. He says 
simply that since eighty per 
cent of the habitable part of 
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commerce. 
Surely a 
reasonable 
proposition! 

Because 
our forest 
lands have 
been rated 
steadily 
upward in 
the market 





Above—Patrolling Canadian railways. 
Left—The rangers transporting pumps. 








of the world, we have seen the 
miracle of trekking industries from 
the Eastern States, where the forests 
were out-at-elbows, into the virgin 
districts of Ontario and Quebec. 
We have seen yesterday’s wilderness 
transformed into the thriving towns 
of Kenogami, Chicoutimi, Port Ar- 
thur, Grand Mere, Espanola, Sault 
Ste. Marie, etc.—all pillared upon 
spruce and balsam trees, their bonds 
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secured not by iron vaults, 
but by the fragile fibres of 
evergreen trees. Lest any 
of us thinks that this is a 
tale of selfish and narrow 
enterprise which does not 
concern society at large, it 
may be mentioned that a 
paper company producing 
150,000 tons a year will dis- 
tribute from five to six mil- 
lion dollars in its immediate 
community. Also, out of 
(Turn to page 282) 
Left—One of the large fleet of Canadian 


aircraft loading fire-fighting pumps. 
Below—The scourge of the forest. 
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traveled in Canada and spent much time with 
KIWANIANS. 

At Montreal I had the joy of looking out of my 
hotel window at Mount Royal at night. It lay like 
the back drop of a Christmas pantomime, covered 
with snow, the lighted windows of the beautiful homes 
which creep up its sides shining out like friendly 
winking eyes and the marvelous electric cross which 
tops its summit showing the beacon light of promise. 

I drove up its snowy roads to the toboggan slide 
which sends shrieking laughing loads of happy hu- 
manity down its length cutting the snappy cool air. 

I attended hockey games where the shrill ring of 
steel skates on smooth ice and the sharp crack of the 
hockey stick against the flying puck gives a thrill 
alike to the spectator and the young athletes who 
play the speedy, exciting game. 

Encouraging every worthwhile sport, backing most 
of the important business enterprises, deep in every 
civic improvement and for making Montreal a better 
place in which to live, I found KIwANIANs. 

I have been in our great West. I have wondered 
at the marvels of Yellowstone, held my breath at 
the awe-inspiring wonder we call the Grand Canyon, 
marveled at the beauty of the Yosemite, and have 
shaken hands with a countless number of vividly 
alive KrwANIANS who truly believe, as all good Kr1- 
WANIANS believe, that their town is the best town, 
their club the best club, their work the best work. 

I have seen what Kiwanis has done where towns 
are new, and where everything has to be done at once. 

I have been in the Middle West, and caught at 
least a little of the sturdy independence, the high 
courage, the “come on boys” spirit of that great 
section of this land where KIWANIS is so strong and 
where its principles are so well lived up to. I have 
seen marvels wrought in men by KIwaANis there, 
and seen Kiwanis do wonders to their cities. 

In every town in each state or province it has been 
my privilege to meet and know KIWANIANs. In 
every instance they are the civic leaders. What you 
and your club are doing in your town is being done 
by fifteen hundred other clubs and a hundred thousand 
other men in other towns on this continent. 

The efforts of each individual KIrwaNIAN are small. 
His individual accomplishment is little. At least 
it so seems to the man who is accomplishing them. 
But what a power for good this united effort is; what 
an aggregate of results is embodied in all this accom- 
plishment on this continent. 

KIWANIANS are not just a haphazard group ot 
men selected because of certain beliefs of religion 
or certain ideas of politics. They are not a group 
selected because of any definite creed or racial ten- 
dency. They form a cross-section cut from the heart 
of the community without regard to religion, with- 
out reference to race, creed or political belief. Their 
only requisite for membership is that they be out- 


I HAVE been in most of the states of the Union, 


standing men in their businesses and _ professions, 
who believe that a town is like a bank on which checks 
cannot be continually drawn without deposits being 
made to meet them. 

Each of them has determined that he will make 
the Golden Rule a working plan in his business or 
profession, each feels that he should share the pros- 
perity which is his with those who are less fortunate. 

Each of these men belongs to a religious sect, each 
of them is a member of various clubs and lodges, all 
of them belong to the organizations of their business 
or profession. 

The KIWANIs spirit never dies. Each of these men 
is carrying out of Kiwanis the Kiwanis spirit and is 
living the Kiwanis ideals. Each of them carries 
this spirit with him into his church, lodge, club, 
political party, business, trade and professional organ- 
ization and teaches these ideals to his children who 
will take up life’s work after he has gone to his reward. 

Is it possible to conceive of a more wonderful in- 
fluence for good? Can the mind of man imagine a 
more contagious or more far-flung plan to instill 
practical idealism into our civilization? Is it sur- 
prising the preacher, priest and rabbi sit back and 
smile, watching us do God’s work? 

Deep in the heart of every man is the desire to do 
right. His better nature demands that he do the 
right thing, not because of any future reward or fear 
of future punishment, but because it is right and 
he would rather do it that way. On a continent where 
good sportsmanship and fair play are the rule rather 
than the exception, men have found in KIWANIS a 
natural outlet for inherent good. 

Crime vaves and post-war immorality, disregard 
for law and the impurity of politics cannot survive 
the great ground swell of right living and right think- 
ing whicli must grow out of the service club move- 
ment. Historians of this era will find in this move- 
ment of the better class of men towards better things 
the biggest influence for good now existent. 

It is because KIWANIS is something in a man’s 
heart, not something in his pocketbook, that it counts. 
One can pay dues and belong to a club, and not be 
a KIWANIAN! Real KIWANIANS are so before they 
become members of the organization; it is but the 
outlet for that desire for right doing, and for better- 
ment of surroundings, for sharing blessings, for aiding 
the other fellow, which is born and bred in the best 
of men. That, really, is why KIwANIANs are leaders; 
only the man who does something for others is or 
can be a leader. 

From north to south, from east to west, from cold 
to hot, from rain to shine, KrwANIS more and more 
rules the civic thought of this continent, more and 
more works its gentle miracles in improvement of 
towns and the conditions of under-privileged chil- 
dren . .. it is indeed, a real privilege to be a part 
of it, a small factor in it, a member of it . to be, 
in fact, a KIWANIAN. 
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Landscape Art for the Countryside 


Cooperation of Town and Country 


Assistant Professor of Agricultural Education 


NE of the objects of K1iwan- 
1s International is ‘““To give 
primacy to the human and 

spiritual rather than to the ma- 
terial values of life.” In harmony 
with this the writer will endeavor to 
emphasize certain social and spiri- 
tual values of a sound rural civiliza- 
tion. Most farmers doubtless will 
say that the great problem of coun- 
try life today is economic. But eco- 
nomic success, while basic in any 
civilization, rural or urban, does not 
always bring happy homes and a 
satisfactory institutional life. The 
outlook for rural democracy is quite 
discouraging if it sees only “milking 
time’ in the sunset or if the sunrise 
is only the signal for the beginning 
of another day of hard work. Eco- 
nomic efficiency must ever be the 
basis for rural improvement. But 
the writer, from his experience as a 
farmer, wishes to register his earnest 
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conviction that no life is quite so 
sordid as that community life where 
the financial motive is the only con- 
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sideration and corn and hogs are the 
only objects visible in the rural 
landscape. The home wood-lot with 
its bluebells and the “forest flower, 
more delicate than the pampered 
offspring of gardens’”’ cannot com- 
pete with the hog-lot as a money 
maker. But why not have both the 
wood-lot and the hog-lot? 


A Rural Renaissance 


We need a rural revival along cer- 
tain lines. The critic will say that 
we have no rural landscape art 
hence there can be no renaissance or 
revival. But the open country has 
had a great natural beauty which 
has been mutilated and neglected. 
For three centuries the pioneer has 
done his best to make ugly the 
appearance of the earth. It is not 
surprising then that the farmer and 
his family find more pleasure in 
landscape art (very formal ofttimes) 
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as shown in the city park than they 
find in what is left of the natural 
beauty of the forest and prairie at 
home. But the pioneer has gone and 
in place of him is, or should be, the 
husbandman. He has ahead of him 
thirty-seven centuries of construc- 
tive work if we are to have a rural 
civilization as venerable and endur- 
ing as that of China. It will be a 
fine spiritual asset for the American 
people if by some magic touch they 
could be made to feel the natural 
beauty of forest, mountain, valley 
and plain and thus be quickened to 
an appreciation of the spiritual 
values in a beautiful landscape. 

We emphasize that the farmer 
should conserve the fertility of the 
soil. But this does not constitute 
his sole duty nor that of society. 
Bailey in his book, The Holy Earth, 
states: “Of the first importance is 
it that the race keep its artistic 
backgrounds, and not alone for the 
few who may travel far and near 
and who may pause deliberately, 
but also for those more numerous 
folk who must remain with the daily 
toil and catch the far look only as 
they labor. To put the best expres- 
sion of any landscape into the con- 
sciousness of one’s day’s work is 
more to be desired than riches. 
When we complete our conquest, 
there will be no unseemly land- 
scape.” 

Our First Duty 

UR first duty towards making a 

more attractive countryside is 
to conserve all natural beauty so far 
as possible. In the above quotation 
both the town dweller and the 
countryman are suggested. Their 
cooperative task is to work with 
nature for a great conquest, for a 
richer environment. The highways 
from the countryside leading into 
town should be miniature parks 
with trees at proper intervals, with 
the wild shrub, flower, and vine 
scattered between. The paved road 
is wide enough for two automobiles 
to pass. No more space is needed. 
Why the mutilation or neglect of 
the remaining ground of the public 
right-of-way? 

A civic organization in the town, 
such as the Krwanis club, can 
exert a powerful educational in- 
fluence for the conservation of the 
natural beauty of the countryside. 
The automobile and good roads are 
enabling the town dweller to dis- 
cover the country. In the proper 
season of the year he rolls out into 
the country to “commune with 
nature.’’ His communion too often 
consists of scattering the debris of a 
picnic lunch and pulling up flowers 
and breaking boughs with blossoms 
wherever he finds a tree in bloom. 
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He decorates his automobile and 
“‘toots’’ his way back to town. At 
the end of his journey the withered 
blossoms are dumped into the alley. 
His conquest is complete. And yet 
this same town dweller would be 
very indignant if a farmer’s club 
should journey to the town park and 
treat the landscape in the same way. 
There can be no finer cooperation 
between the town dweller and the 
countryman than in this spiritual 
contact with nature for a revival of 
appreciation and _ protection of 
natural beauty. 


Acquiring the Passion 


ROFESSOR Carver of Harvard 

University in discussing some of 
the problems of rural social life in his 
book, Principles of Rural Economics, 
says: ‘‘Problems of parish or neigh- 
borhood economy, of rural beau- 
tification, are large enough to occupy 
the time and attention of several 
generations. The problems of the 
beautification of rural roads, bridges, 
school houses and grounds, church 
grounds, etc., are enough to occupy 
the spare time and attention of rural 
America for a hundred years to 
come. A neighborhood which be- 
comes possessed with a common 
passion for beautification will never 
lack for social life.”’ 

How is a group of individuals, a 
neighborhood, a community to ac- 
quire this passion for beautification? 
How does the individual acquire a 
liking for good literature? By com- 
ing in contact with good books, 
by reading them. One cannot 
build up a good library without this 
feeling of appreciation for good 
books. Similarly, how does one 
acquire a taste for good music? 
Certainly by hearing first class 
artists, supplemented later, perhaps, 
by some study of music. 

But this appreciation of beauty, 
whether in literature or music or 
landscape, this simply feeling good, 
in the writer’s estimation, is not 
sufficient. Ofttimes, unfortunately, 
religion and morals have not been 
associated with conduct. The ser- 
mon on Sunday has put the pew, at 
times, all aglow with “love for thy 
neighbor” in the abstract. Secular 
life of the week dissipates this fine 
feeling and we are unable to locate 
our neighbor in the concrete if there 
be a necessity for a real sacrifice in 
time or money. Likewise a sym- 
pathy for, or an appreciation of, 
beauty in nature is not associated 
with conduct. Too long we have 
been satisfied with the subjective 
contemplation of beauty as shown in 
nature or in the landscape art of 
the city park. How the lover of 
beauty, so far as landscape garden- 
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ing is concerned, can refrain from 
creative effort to make institutional 
and community life more attractive, 
cannot be satisfactorily explained 
by the writer. And yet cultured 
people are seemingly content with 
an unlovely environment for home, 
school, and church, and community 
in general. 

The time has come for the objec- 
tive expression of beauty. This 
appreciation of beauty must be 
reflected in deeds (by the individual 
and the group), in things done to 
create a more satisfying environ- 
ment for the community. In educa- 
tion we feel it quite correct to em- 
phasize training in the fine arts, 
as painting, music, sculpture, etc. 
If a friend gives promise of excel- 
lence along any one of these arts, 
he is urged to train himself and 
bless mankind with his art. But as 
yet, town and country in the large, 
do not feel any call to enrich lives 
by the practice of the elements of 
landscape art. As Waugh says, 
“If a painted landscape can suggest 
human passions or divine mercies, 
shall not the landscape itself, with 
its real hills, trees and water and 
enveloping atmosphere, speak with 
more direct and emphatic language 
of still higher spiritual themes?” 
People, adults and youth, can be 
trained to become appreciative of 
the spiritual values in good environ- 
ment. But they must come in 
contact with good landscape art. 
The first thing is to feed upon 
nature, to discover, if possible, the 
natural beauty of common things 
and the artistic arrangements of 
trees, flowers, shrubs and vines. 


A Matter of Education 


UT the individual cannot make 

a good garden without a feeling 
of appreciation for growing plants. 
This does not imply that one must 
inherit a liking for plants. This 
would be a hopeless world if one 
could not acquire new tastes, finer 
feelings, and greater enthusiasms. 
This is the object of education. 
This is the influence of environment, 
using the word environment in its 
widest meaning. This new feeling 
urges us to some creative effort. 
One can cultivate a feeling for 
plants by carefully observing them, 
by growing them, by reading about 
then, especially by coming in con- 
tact with persons who know plants, 
who love them, who grow them. 
Such persons usually are able to im- 
part some of their enthusiasm and 
appreciation to others. In short 
one can become acquainted with 
plants. This begins by distinguish- 
ing one plant from another, learning 

(Turn to page 284) 
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On to Canada and Montreal 





(ARM tion to joins with Montreal in the invita- 
Ne 2 tion to KIWANIANS to attend the Tenth 
Annual Convention. This is the second 
time that our convention has been held in 

The 1922 convention was held in Toronto 
and was a most successful one. At that time there 
were 802 clubs with 68,000 members. We shall go 
to Montreal with 1,525 or more clubs, and a member- 
ship of over 97,000, and we may believe that the con- 
vention will be proportionally successful. 

It is most fitting that the convention year which 
has been made notable by the completion and dedica- 
tion of the Harding International Good Will Memorial 
of our organization should be climaxed with a con- 
vention held in Canada. The memorial erected at 
Vancouver, in Western Canada and dedicated in 
September, gave most significant emphasis to the 
international friendship of Canada and the United 
States and now in Eastern Canada the Montreal 
Convention will further promote the same spirit of inter- 
national good will between these two great countries. 

All former records have been broken in the num- 
ber of hotel reservations made at the time of the first 
assignment of rooms and we may therefore anticipate 
that we are to have a record-breaking attendance at 
the Montreal Convention. This prospect is most 
gratifying because this large attendance will give a 
vivid and real demonstration of the fellowship of the 
men of Canada and the United States. 


Unusually large delegations are assured from some 
districts and we, of course, desire from each and every 
club as many as possible. However, emphasis needs 
to be placed officially upon the requirements that all 
chartered clubs shall be represented at our annual 
convention by delegates. Each chartered club is 
entitled to two delegates to carry the voting power 
of the club and two alternates should be in all cases 
chosen to act in case delegates for any reason are not 
able to attend the convention. Certificates of election 
of delegates and alternates have long been in the 
hands of clubs and should by this time have been 
sent to the Convention Office at Montreal. Even the 
smallest and most distant clubs arrange for the pres- 
ence of at least one delegate. 

Delegates or alternates that are to be seated in the 
convention with voting power must report to the 
Committee on Credentials as promptly as possible 
after arriving in Montreal. A club is officially present 
at the convention only when its delegates or alter- 
nates thus officially record themselves as present 
through the Committee on Credentials and thus their 
clubs are recorded as officially present. The Com- 
mittee on Credentials will sit near the Registration 
Offices so as to facilitate the delegates’ officially 
recording their presence and securing their delegate pins. 


The ladies are certainly going to be present in 





Canada. 


large numbers and it is most fitting that they should 
for Montreal is a most unique and attractive city to 
visit and the convention is going to be our biggest 
and best. Special entertainment features of an excel- 
lent and interesting character are being arranged and 
there are many points of interest in this French-Cana- 
dian city that should be seen. There are also many at- 
tractive post convention trips that provide unusual 
vacation opportunities for KIWANIANS and their wives. 

The ladies are surely to be well provided for with 
special entertainment. On Monday afternoon there 
will be a reception at the Lookout on Mount Royal 
in honor of the wife of the International President, 
Mrs. John H. Moss, and the visiting ladies, under 
the auspices of the City of Montreal. On Tuesday 
afternoon the ladies will be taken in automobiles for 
a trip to the points of special interest throughout 
Montreal and the afternoon will be concluded with 
a tea on some ocean steamships which will prove a 
unique experience for many. On Wednesday after- 
noon another reception for the ladies will be given 
at McGill University under the auspices of the Rotary 
Club of Montreal and during the afternoon there will 
be some special entertainment features including a 
LaCrosse game by Indians in their native costumes. 
Of course, the ladies will share in the President’s 
Reception and Ball at the Windsor and Mount Royal 
Hotels on Tuesday evening and the wonderful enter- 
tainment—‘‘Canadian Night’”—on Wednesday eve- 
ning at the Forum. After the sessions on Tuesday 
and Wednesday evenings there will be dancing at 
the Mount Royal and Windsor Hotels. 

All visitors as well as delegates—men and women 
—are required to register. The Registration Office 
will be located in one of the main rooms of the station 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, Windsor and Osborne 
Streets. Those who arrive in Montreal Saturday 
and Sunday are urged to immediately register as 
the office will be open on those days as well as Monday. 
Prompt attention to this matter on the part of all is 
asked. Upon registration convention badges will be 
given to men and women together with official pro- 
gram, etc. Admittance to all sessions and entertain- 
ment features will be by this badge which should be 
constantly worn. 

The convention will mark the climax of a year 
which has been characterized by remarkable advances 
in achievement and unity of spirit and we may be 
certain that the convention will prepare the way for 
a still greater year. 

On to Mount Royal—Montreal—for a mountain- 
top experience of fellowship, education, vision and 
inspiration. 


Aprstscot oan 
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Montreal Program 


Nothing succeeds like success. Success in KIWANIS 
has been retroactive. In _ succession International 
conventions have had a steady increase in the quality 
of the addresses made before the gatherings. Because 
we have succeeded, we have been able to succeed to 
a still greater degree. 

The bigger men of the continent have many demands 
made on their time and talents. They do not look 
kindly on requests for their services as speakers, 
unless both the occasion and the organization make 
the invitation a compliment. 

KIWANIS stands second to no service organization 
in the world today. In size, in accomplishment, in 
publicity and in popularity we walk behind none. 
An invitation to speak at an International KIwanis 
convention is a high compliment. 

Thus we have been able to draw for the convention 
at Montreal from Canada and the United States, 
an array of talent that neither we nor any other service 
club has ever surpassed. It is the best stamp ol 
approval Krwanis has ever had that these busy big 
men consider us well worthy of their best. 

Kiwanis will thus enable those attending the 
Montreal Convention in June to hear the leading 
men of both countries. Besides the wonderful enter- 
tainment features on which Montreal has spent so 
much time and thought, this year’s program marks 

big step to the front. 

The program committee should be thanked by the 
entire organization for the splendid work it has done. 
The whole organization is to be congratulated on the 
fine program it will hear at the next convention. 


Experience is a sad faced fowl which 
cackles more often than tt lays an egg. 
Success . 

From the newest office boy to the president of the 
concern every one of us is working towards that 
indefinite goal, success. That the word means as 
many different are as there are different people 
working towards it is quite beside the question. 

The secret of success is found in the real objective. 
Here we find almost as many recipes as there are 
men who have succeeded. But deep underneath all 
formulas for success is the one never absent char- 
acteristic; the foundation of morality. 

Any secret of success which ignores the moral 
foundation is either superficial or unsafe. Cleverness 
without morality deceives most the persons who 
practice it. The letter without the spirit makes 
machines of men; and to have any spirit less than 
the best is to miss something in the measure of success. 


Nothing takes the place of those great fundamentals, 
honesty, sincerity and decency. They are different 
from religion, yet an essential part of it. 

KIWANIS and the other service clubs brought the 
Golden Rule, that epitome of fundamental morality, 
into the working plans of business and professional 
men to the fullest degree. To build, to do unto others 
as we would have them do unto us, is the real secret 
of success. No man can be a working KIWANIAN 
who has it not in his grasp. 


Se 
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“In the mathematics of matrimony, two 
plus a baby equals a family, two plus a 
mother-in-law equals a mob, two plus an 
affinity equals a divorce.’’ Helen Roland. 
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Good as Gold 


Verily the old order changeth. We are in an age 
of shifting standards. Time was when ‘good as 
gold’’ was the highest compliment which could be 
paid to a man, an investment or a manufactured 
product. But the new order shows many things 
better than gold. 

Refined platinum brings $125 an ounce, iridium 
reaches $300, palladium averages $85, osmium and 
rhodium sell for $100, and ruthenium averages $60. 
Gold at $20.67 an ounce makes a poor showing in 
value when compared with these other metals. 

Time was, and that not so long ago, when men 
were considered “good as gold’”’ although their virtues 
were of a negative character. Their morals were 
judged entirely by what they did not do. They were 
held perfect in that they did not drink, use tobacco, 
cheat, lie or gamble. 

The new order says negative virtues are not enough. 
To refrain from the sins to which the flesh has alw ays 
been heir is not sufficient. 

Negative virtues may be as “good as gold” but as 
other metals are of higher value than gold, so also 
there are things of higher spiritual and moral value 
than negative virtues. It is not enough to refrain 
from doing wrong; in addition we must do right. 

In church life, in civic life and in organizations like 
KIWANIS is a new order. Men must do! They must 
have positive virtues. At times these positive virtues 
palliate the absence of some of the negative ones 
We must have the virtue of helpfulness and sym- 
pathy. We must display human kindness to the less 
fortunate. We must build for the people around us 
and give them a “‘leg up.” 

As other things are better than gold, so are other 
things better than refraining from temptation. We 
must yield to the temptation to be helpful and, heaven 
be praised, we do! 
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National Safety 


Australia has passed a law which penalizes the non- 
voter, and enforces it. A fine is imposed under this 
statute upon every voter who fails to perform this most 
important peace-time duty of citizenship. 

On this continent we can claim the services of every 
able bodied citizen in time of war. We compel every 
man to serve on a jury when summoned and we penal- 
ize those who refuse or try to evade either duty. Every 
thinking man knows that voting is of no less impor- 
tance than these. Wecertainly have the right to com- 
pel men and women to exercise the franchise. 

On this continent only one-half the qualified voters 
go to the polls. The great mass of the so-called ‘‘safe 
and sane”’ voters do not go, leaving the elections to the 
financially interested, the professional politicians and 
the fanatics. This fact is confirmed by the results 
of the forced voting in Australia where conservative 
and constructive causes gained and radical and de- 
structive interests lost. 

If other methods fail it may be necessary to adopt 
similar laws on this continent. Every forward think- 
ing KIWANIAN should watch this Australian experi- 
ment. It is past the experimental stage, as one elec- 
tion has already been held under the law; even the 
indifferent voter forced to do his duty, expresses satis- 
faction with the results. 

KIWANIS does not mix in partisan politics but this 
is not politics; itis national safety. That sucha plan 
would meet the violent opposition of that group which 
makes politics a business is the best evidence of its 
advisability. 


“Life would be a perpetual flea hunt if 
man were obliged to run down all the 
innuendoes, inveracities, and misrepresenta- 
tions which are uttered against him.” 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


Know Thyself 


The two most prosperous nations on earth know 
most about themselves. England and the United 
States with their census taking, their bureaus of 
statistics and investigation know more about them- 
selves than any other nations on earth. 

The business man who fails to take stock fails 
otherwise. Stock taking is essential in a nation, a 
business or an individual. To do things we must 
know the material with which we have to do them. 

The budget system has come into KIWANIS to 
stay. No club which has ever budgeted its expendi- 
tures will ever go through another year without oper- 
ating on a budget. It makes for the better handling 
of the resources of the club. 

Besides budgeting money, successful clubs now 
budget their time. A Krwants luncheon can only be 
run successfully on a regular schedule. Men who 
leave business to attend a Krwanis luncheon must 
know definitely when they will be back. Clubs which 
do not properly budget their time prevent the mem- 
bers from making positive engagements for the after- 
noon. 

The better clubs also budget their programs. The 
hit or miss plan of preparing a club program makes 
more misses than it does hits. If the board and the 
chairman of the entertainment committee will but 
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decide at the beginning of a season how much time 
they will devote to entertainment, how much to the 
big objectives of Krwanis, how much to civic educa- 
tion and how much to KIWANIs education, their club 
will present a better balanced menu of talks than is 
possible in any other way. 

While on the subject of knowing where we go and 
what we do, ask how much the secretary really knows 
of our members. A questionnaire to be filled in by 
members of the club discloses classifications, political 
learnings, religion, birthdays and many other facts 
of interest and value. Old secretaries knew most of 
these things, especially in the small club, but they 
should be a matter of record, with the cards on which 
the facts are recorded accessible to both board and 
president. 

wv 
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Habits are one’s masters. We choose our 


own habits. 


\ 
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Civic Consciousness 

Few men are really selfish. They are busy and 
careless. The drive of modern business so absorbs 
the life of the average man that it is proverbial that 
he “keeps his religion in his wife’s name.’”’ As some 
men put property in their avives’ names to avoid 
paying just debts, so he who leaves his church work 
to his wife, by unconscious selfishness, shifts the debt 
he owes to his God to her shoulders. 

Besides the debt a man owes his business associates 
and the debt he owes his God, is the debt he owes 
to the community which has given him material 
prosperity. A city is not a collection of houses. There 
are towns in the great West, where once productive 
mines were worked, where not a human lives today. 
There are collections of stores, dance halls and un- 
tenanted homes. We cannot call them towns although 
they are all the buildings constituting a town. A 
town is composed of people. 

Men who have made a success in a town owe that 
success to the human units which compose it. From 
them we have drawn beautiful homes, motor cars, 
radios, free education for our children, police and fire 
protection, blessings which come to those composing 
the town. 

To them we owe our prosperity. This debt must 
be paid by every honest man, by helping every move- 
ment to make that town a better place in which to 
live. It can be paid by helping under-privileged 
children to grow up to be useful citizens instead of 
physically unfit charges on public charity. 

Civic consciousness is a matter of education which 
takes the unconsciously selfish citizen by the shoulder 
and tells him that he has a debt showing him when, 
where, and how it can be paid. The inherent good- 
ness in most men usually responds to the call. 

This is a mission of KIWANIS; to wake from his 
lethargy this unconsciously selfish citizen; to show 
him his bill to the city is constantly maturing for 
service he can render; to point out what should be 
done next and by cooperation with other right-minded 
citizens to accomplish this with the least expenditure 
of time and money. 

A short review of KIWANIS accomplishment shows 
that in over fifteen hundred towns and cities on 
this continent KIwANnis clubs have accomplished this 
objective; work which will be looked back upon by 
students of this era of civilization as one of its great 
influences for good. 








W orld Conference on Narcotic Education 
To Be Held in Philadelphia, July 5-10, 1926 


By Hon. RicHMonp P. HoBson 


Formerly Member House of Representatives of United States; 
and sunk Collier “‘Merrimac”’ in Santiago Harbor, 1898 


Commanded 


WORLD Conference on Narcotic 
A Education will be held in Phil- 

adelphia, July 5 to 10 of 
this year, in cooperation with the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition, to deal with the 
problem of narcotics, the use of which 
is becoming a more serious problem every 
year, 

Narcotic education in America has 
reached the proportion of a challenging 
serious national problem. The spread of 
heroin addiction among the young, tend- 
ing to increase by multiplication, is 
causing a rising tide of crime and is 
threatening to become a galloping social 
disease. Delay in checking it will be 
costly to the nation in life, and in charac- 
ter and the stability of our institutions. 

The question involves the _ public 
health, the public morals, the public 
safety, the very foundations of the social 
order and the future of the race. 

America is assailed by” opium with 
Asia as a base, by cocaine with South 
America as a base, by heroin and syn- 
thetic drugs with Europe as a base. 
This deadly drug warfare, that from three 
sides is striking at our citizens, our homes, 
our institutions, the very germ plasm 
of our people, is more destructive and 
biologically more dangerous to our future 
than would be united warfare against 
us from those three continents. 

The narcotics, morphine, cocaine, and 
heroin are deadly poisons, more deadly 
than the venom of reptiles. Narcotics 
are especially poisonous to the upper 
brain and to the organs of reproduction. 
A person taking narcotics regularly im- 
pedes evolutionary progress and tends to 
degenerate backward toward the brute. 
Persons taking narcotics regularly impair 
their sexual and reproductive powers, 
injuring their off-spring unborn. Finally 
they become impotent and sterile. 

Persons taking opiates are 
caught into bondage in which they must 
have ever increasing doses and in which, 
if they go without their drugs even for a 
short time, they suffer untold torture 

-tortures that often result in death. 
The supply of drugs for addicts is illicit 
and uncertain. The addict is living in 
constant fear of not being able to get 
his drug and is at the mercy of the piti- 
less dope ring—his masters—from whom 
alone he must get his supply. Addicts 
are unable to earn money and yet the 
average addict must pay at least ten 
dollars per day for his drug. 

Most cases of addiction are regarded as 
permanently incurable by the best 
authorities. ‘‘Cures’’ in most cases, 
especially of heroin addiction, are only 
temporary. Addicts live in a “‘life-in- 
death" bondage and are called in scien- 
tific circles “the living dead.” 

Heroin is now the principal and most 
dangerous drug of addiction, and the 
heroin peddler is active among our youth 


swiftly 


in school and usually ‘‘hooks”’ his victims 
before they are twenty years old. 

Cocaine and heroin addicts develop 
an insane desire to convert others into 
addiction. Boys and girls, themselves 
addicts, and some times even when not 
addicts but employed by peddlers, work 
among their companions, inviting them 
to “snow parties,” telling them to “try 
anything once,”’ suggesting that they 
“take a shot.” 

The heroin addicts are potential mur- 
derers. Wardens of five state peni- 
tentiaries say that ninety per cent of the 
inmates of their prisons have been nar- 
cotic users. An ounce of heroin is enough 
to produce two thousand addicts. Carrier 
pigeons are sufficient for transportation. 
The law can neither fully control trans- 
portation nor the source of supply. 

Of the eighteen text books on physi- 
ology and hygiene widely used in the 
schools of the United States, five contain 
nothing whatever about narcotics and 
the other thirteen devote an average of 
less than two pages to the subject. Only 
one of these books mentions heroin, and 
that only casually. School children 
must be supplied with the facts concern- 
ing this new powerful drug, their dead- 
liest enemy, by special provisions in their 
homes, and in the schools until stand- 
ardized instruction shall be incorporated 
in the educational system. The Whitney 
Commission appointed by the New York 
State Legislation, in summing up its 
findings on the social disease of narcotic 
addiction, said: ‘‘The cause is ignorance, 
the consequence is misery, and the 
remedy is education.” 

Without knowledge of this peril, 
people, especially the youth, fall easy 
victims to organized exploitation. To 
the task of carrying out promptly an 
adequate educational program, all good 
men and good women who love their 
country and love humanity, and all con- 
structive organizations—private, semi- 
public, and governmental—should rally. 
Upon the result hangs the destiny of 
America and in large measure the destiny 
of the world. 


The Purpose of the Conference 


The purpose of the World Conference 
on Narcotic Education is to organize 
the agencies of society to combat the 
menace of narcotic drug addiction 
through education. 

The Conference was called by the 
Board of Directors of the International 
Narcotic Education Association at their 
meeting in Los Angeles, California, May 
12, 1925. 

Letters from more than twelve hun- 
dred leaders in all parts of America, 
with scarcely a discordant note, reveal 
overwhelming public sentiment in this 
country behind the Conference. We 
believe a similar interest to exist in all 
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civilized countries as indicated in Article 
VII of the Agreement of the First Opium 
Conference of the League of Nations 
at Geneva, which reads in part as follows: 
“The contracting powers shall use their 
utmost efforts by suitable instruction in 
the schools, etc.’’ 

To overcome the lack of public knowl- 
edge resulting from extreme secretiveness 
of the victims and the activities of 
addiction, and to focus attention and 
thought upon the subject, a series of com- 
petitive awards, expressed by medals 
and money, are planned for youth and 
adults through essays, theses, cartoons 
and studied in all fields, the youth dealing 
with the peril of narcotic drug addiction, 
the adults with the data, agencies, and 
the methods of narcotic education. 

The Conference Committee has re- 
quested the service clubs to make con- 
tact with the business world and act as 
liaison with agencies for the education 
of the home, the schools, and the colleges, 
to carry out the competitive essays. 
Those receiving the highest national 
and international awards will be given a 
place on the program of the Conference. 
The Conference Committee has invited 
presidents of service clubs to attend the 
Conference and to take part in com- 
mittee work. Those expecting to attend, 
please name the committee or committees 
upon which they would prefer to serve, 
notifying the Washington office, Room 
192-A, House Office Building, 

The committees are as follows: 

General Committee No. 1 on Organiza- 
tion, Policy and Plans 

General Committee No. 2 on Data 


General Committee No. 3 on Peda- 
gogy, Methods and Documents 

General Committee No. 4 on Agencies. 
General Committee No. 2 embraces four 
special committees on chemistry, medi- 
cine, psychology, and sociology. General 
committee No. 4 has three groups com- 
mittees. The first group covers govern- 
ments. The second group, special 
agencies, schools, colleges, etc.; the third 
group general agencies, the home, the 
church, the press, the school, business, 
organizations, etc. 

The committees of the Conference 
will become permanent with branches 
in other lands, and will continue their 
work. A second Conference is in view 
for 1930 and every four years thereafter. 
As the functioning approaches stand- 
ardization it is not difficult to see the 
benefit to humanity that will come 
forth as accurate data are gathered and 
prepared in proper form and then dis- 
seminated through the body social. 
This must lead in time to immunity— 
the truth, acting through the body social 
like violet rays, to kill off the agents of 
disease that flourish in the darkness of 
ignorance. 
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California-Nevada 

California- Nevada's ‘‘Special’’ to Mon- 
treal will leave Los Angeles May 30, 
following theCoast 
line to Oakland 
where it will pick 
up the northern 
cars. The train is 
scheduled to stop 
at Portland, Ore- 
gon, on June 1, 
where a joint meet- 
ing with the Port- 
land club has been 
arranged, thereby 
permitting all on 
board to make up 
their attendance 
for the week they 
spend enroute. At 
Portland, the dele- 
gates will also be 
entertained by the 
members of the 
Portland club with 
a drive over the 
Columbia River 
Highway. On 
June 2, the dele- 
gation will stop 
at Vancouver, B. 
C., and visit the 
Harding Interna- 
tional Good Will Memorial in Stanley 
Park, following a breakfast with Van- 
couver KiwANIANs. The next stop 
will be at Jasper National Park where 
sightseeing trips, a luncheon and a 
meeting of instruction for the delegates 
will be held. The late afternoon and 
evening of June 6 will be spent viewing 
Niagara Falls, arriving at Montreal, 
Monday morning, June 7. 

Extension work in this district is 
progressing very satisfactorily. Three 
clubs were built during the month of 
March—Eureka, Mountain View and 
Yuba City, making a total of ninety 
clubs. District Governor Charles E. 
Rinehart has just completed a trip 
throughout the entire district and has 
attended divisional meetings in each 
of the eleven divisions. During his 
tour he has visited a large number of 
individual clubs. The rapid growth 
of this district has necessitated the 
moving of the district office to larger 
quarters and visitors will now find the 
district office on the sixth floor instead 
of the third floor of the Dalziel Build- 
ing, 532-15th Street, Oakland, California. 

* a * 


left to 


Capital 
In the Capital District interest is 
now centered on two major events— 


The clubs in the western 
New York. An Eastman 
clubs represented and a silver cup was given District Governor Te by the Rochester club. From 


ht: Allen M. Brewer, President, Rochester club; John 
George F. Hixon, Past International ere Gordon Hayes, Governor of New York District; 


Leo Snell, Syracuse, New York, Chairman of District Committee on Inter-Club Relations. 


District Inter-Club Day, May 7, and 
the International Convention at Mon- 
treal. 


For Inter-Club Day the district 





pe) of the New York District held an inter-club meeting at Rochester, 
odak was presented to International President Moss on behalf of the 


has been divided into twelve groups 
of from three to five clubs each. The 
host clubs for 1926 are as follows: 
Coeburn, Pulaski, Lynchburg, South 
Boston, Clifton Forge, Harrisonburg, 
Fredericksburg, Seaford, Frederick, Ash- 
land, Emporia and Newport News. 
Mr. John B. Spiers of East Radford, 
Virginia, Chairman of the District 
Committee on Inter-Club Relations is 
arranging the details. International 
suggestions as to program will be fol- 
lowed closely and a day of real fellow- 
ship is anticipated. The Capital Dis- 
trict will probably send to Montreal 
the largest delegation that has ever 
attended an International convention. 
Hotel reservations are being made 
through District Secretary Robert E. 
Turner. A_ special train will leave 
Washington June 6, arriving in Mon- 
treal Monday morning. An effort is 
being made to secure 100 per cent 
representation. 

Under the leadership of District 
Governor Merle E. Towner and Lieu- 
tenant Governors Charles H. Conley, 
Carter Glass Jr., William E. Gilbert 
and Frank D. Lawrence, with splendid 
district committees, the clubs are all 
functioning satisfactorily and are deeply 
interested in International objectives. 
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Moss, International President; 


Carolinas 
District Governor C, Felix Harvey, Jr., 


and Lieutenant Governors Clarence R. 


Pugh, James M. 
Lynch, and T. W. 
Crews, have been 
visiting clubs 
throughout the 
district during the 
past few months. 
On the evening of 
March 30, an 
inter-club meeting 
was held at Sum- 
ter, representa- 
tivesfromFlorence 
Darlington, Harts- 
ville, Kingstree 
and Columbia, 
being present. The 
Kingstree club was 
awarded the prize 
for having the 
largest attendance 
at this meeting. 
On March 31 an 
inter-club meeting 
was held at Aiken, 
the following clubs 
being represented: 
Columbia, Charles- 
ton and Newberry, 
South Carolina, 
and Augusta, Georgia. The Bennetts- 
ville, Mullins, Marion, South Carolina 
and Hamlet, North Carolina, clubs met 
at Cheraw on April 1. 

Three new clubs have recently been 
organized: Conway, South Carolina, 
Brevard, and Mebane, North Carolina. 
The Carolinas District is planning to 
be represented 100 per cent at the Mon- 
treal Convention. The district slogan 
is “Every club in the district represented 
in June.” 





* * * 


Colorado-Wyoming 


The Colorado-Wyoming District at 
its Boulder convention in September, 
1924, initiated the survey of child wel- 
fare conditions in Colorado and Wyo- 
ming. The 1925 district convention 
held in Pueblo endorsed the work and 
pledged continued support. The sur- 
vey reveals that the magnitude of the 
work, the varied and numerous forms 
in which activities in behalf of child 
welfare may be benefited by coordina- 
tion or correlation, and the universal 
interest and appeal of the subject, 
require the development of the work 
along broader lines than the limits of 
Kiwanis and is a matter requiring 
legislation. To that end, the district 
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initiated a preliminary con- 
Denver last November, to 


committee 
ference in 


which about one hundred and fifty 
persons, interested in some phase of 
child welfare, were invited. The meet- 





Arnold. 
great distances 
to be constructive 
The 


delegation at 


district is 


These towers, built in 1676, were part of the missionary outpost, 


“Fort des Sauvages.”’ 


ing was well attended and a committee 
was appointed to organize the Colorado 
Conference on Child Welfare. This 
committee met and worked out details 
of a permanent organization plan along 
the lines first outlined by the district 
convention at Boulder. The first meet- 
ing of the general conference was held 


on March 16 


* * e 


Illinois-Eastern Iowa 


Illinois-Eastern Iowa clubs observed 
United States-Canada Day during the 
week of April 19 in celebration of the 
Rush Bagot Treaty which was drawn 
up between the United States and 
Canada in April, 1818. During this 


week, programs commemorating the 
were participated in by all 
which outstanding Canadians 
and guests. 


Scott, 


occasion 
clubs at 
were the honored speakers 
Trustee Douglas J. 
formerly of Winnipeg, Canada, and 
a member of the Chicago KIWANIS 


International 


now 
club, was Chairman of the District 
Committee in charge of this event. 


outstanding meet 
Chicago club at 


Mon- 


Probably the most 
ing was that of the 
which Sir Henry W. Thornton, of 


treal, Chairman and President of the 
Canadian National Railways was the 
honored guest and principal speaker. 


The meeting in the Hotel SYerman was 
attended by almost six hundred. The 
presidents and other prominent officials of 
American railroads and representatives 
of a number of the clubs were 
present. 

The district Efficiency Committee met 
in Peoria on March 31, to pass upon the 
efficiency reports submitted for the In- 
ternational contest. 

International President John H..Moss 
attended the divisional meetings at 
Harrisburg and Peoria. These confer- 
ences were presided over by Lieutenant 
Governors Bert Gramlich and Wilfred 


civic 


Large delegations 
and the meetings proved 
and inspirational. 
anticipating a 
Montreal. 
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came from 


large 


The district 
convention 
mittee met at 
Davenport on 
Sunday, March 
14. Thetentative 
dates of the con- 
vention are Sep- 
tember 20, 21, and 
22. The arrange- 
ments already 
perfected by the 
committee  indi- 
that the 
Davenport 


com- 


cate 
con- 
vention will be 
the best ever. 


* + * 


Indiana 


Inter-club 
meetings are tak- 
ing a prominent 
place on the pro- 
gram of the In- 


diana _ District. 


May, 1926 


and programs were furnished recently for 
the Princeton and Huntingburg clubs. 

The committees on agriculture are 
among the most active of the standing 
committees. Special programs have 
been arranged with farmers which have 
been productive of* several undertakings 
to encourage more farming enterprises. 
The committee on agriculture of the 
Greenfield club took charge of a com- 
munity banquet held jointly by the 
club and more than 400 farmers. This 
club also assisted the Farm Bureau in 
a short course held in Greenfield. In 
appreciation of the program of Kiwanis 
to bring the farmer and city man closer 
together, the Township Farmers Federa- 
tion entertained the Huntingburg Kr- 
WANIANS at dinner. The Peru club 
entertained one hundred farmers at a 
banquet arranged to arouse interest 
in soybean culture. 


* * * 
Louisiana- Mississippi 

The recent visit of International 
President John H. Moss has very much 
stimulated KIWANIS activities. 
tions were given President Moss at 
Gulfport, March 20, Jackson, March 22, 
and Shreveport, March 23. The district 
is planning to send 


Recep- 








a large delegation 
to Montreal. Dis- 
trict Secretary 
Dean C. Holmes, 
has issued a bulle- 
tin urging all K1- 
WANIANS to send 
reservations at 


Some 


wa /Vontreal 





St. Jean Baptiste Day—June 24— is a public holiday characterized by 
outdoor processions. 


Secretaries report 
almost weekly 
visits from mem- 
bers of other clubs. 
Franklin enter- 
tained Shelbyville 
KIWANIANS)~ and 
their ladies; Ham- 


mond entertained 
KIWANIANS from 
Gary and _ East 


Chicago; New 
Albany visited 
Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. Besides 
providing _inter- 
esting programs 
for its own meet 
ing, the Evansville 
club has been as- 
sisting other clubs 
nearby. Speakers 








St. Catherine Street—chief shopping and theatrical district, 
and heart of *‘uptown.”’ 


linia she 


Bat 


once in order that special Pullman 

service may be arranged, leaving Jack- 

son, Mississippi, not later than June 5. 
* * + 


Michigan 


The Michigan District held its Trus- 
tees’ Meeting at Lansing, March 4. 
Thirty-four of the thirty-seven clubs 
were represented at this occasion. In- 


ternational Trustee Michael Gorman, 
the main speaker at the luncheon, 
addressed the meeting on ‘“Interna- 


tional Committees and Their Functions.” 
Governor John Mustard outlined the 
plans and objectives for the year and 
District Secretary S. S. Skelton spoke 
on the plans for the Montreal Conven- 
tion. Splendid reports were submitted 
by the district committees at the various 
conferences. The district convention 
dates, August 18-19 were confirmed 
and approval given for an additional 
day this year in order that the visitors 
might enjoy a trip into the far North, 
arranged through the courtesy of the 
Sault Ste. Marie club. 


Minnesota-Dakotas 


Every club in the district is selecting 
official delegates to 


THE KIWANIS 


The district convention scheduled at 
Hot Springs, South Dakota, August 12 
and 13, gives promise of being a success- 
ful one. Not Hot Springs but rather the 
famous Black Hills of South Dakota will 
be the host and 
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Lieutenant Governor 
Kansas. 


year was held by 
Leo W. Johnson at Hutchinson, 


The following clubs were represented: 
Dodge City, 
Hutchinson, 


Anthony, Larned, Peabody, 
Great Bend, Marion. The 





Hot Springs the 
meeting place. 
The district is 
planning to have 
aspecial train from 
the Twin Cities 
directly to Hot 
Springs. This 
mode of travel will 
afford an oppor- 
tunity for all of the 
clubs in the 
northern part of 
Minnesota and 
eastern North Da- 
kota to take the 


train at the Twin 
Cities. The trip 
will be made 





through the south- 
ern part of Min- 
nesota and South 
Dakota, delegates 
from that 
being picked up 


section 





the Montreal Con- | is : ] ri 
vention, who will | iS 
make the trip by 
special train, arriv- 
ing in Montreal on 
the afternoon of 
the day preceding 
the convention 
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Trip 
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Notre Dame—largest Catholic Chorch “a North America, easily accommo- 





These photos Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railroad 
Old French-Canada is very picturesque. This is only one-half hour from 
Dominion Square. 





dating ten thousand. 





enroute. At the 
present time every 
club is 
some constructive 
program in its own 
community. 


busy on 


* + * 


Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Arkansas 


The committee 
in charge of the 
program. and de- 
tails of the dis- 
trict convention 
met in Kansas 
City on March 4 
This committee is 
planning to make 
the Hot Springs 
convention the 
greatest in the his- 
tory of the district. 
The first division- 
al meeting of the 








The Chateau de Ramezay was established 200 years ago. 


Peabody and Marion clubs belong to 
another division but because of their 
proximity to Hutchinson, were invited 
to this meeting and responded by hav- 
ing the largest delegation present. In 
the afternoon, a general conference was 
held and many subjects of vital interest 
and importance were discussed. The sec- 
ond divisional conference was held at In- 
dependence, Kansas. ‘This division is 
presided over by Lieutenant Governor 


J. L. Stryker. The following clubs 
were represented: Fort Scott, Galena, 
Chanute, Girard, Baxter Springs, Yates 


Center, Independence, Pittsburg, Iola, 
and Fredonia. Representatives of the 
various club committees held separate 
conferences which were given over to 
a general discussion of club problems. 
Particular attention was given to ques- 
prepared by International on 
various phases of KIWANIS activities. 

International President John H. Moss 
attended inter-club meetings at Little 
Rock on March 25 and St. Louis on 
March 29. Every club in the State of 
Arkansas was represented at the Little 
Rock meeting. One of the district 
objectives for this year is ‘‘100 per cent 
attendance at the Montreal Convention.” 
The district is devoting all of its efforts 
to the accomplishment of this objective. 


tions 


* * * 


Nebraska-lowa 

Division five of the Nebraska-lowa 
District held a conference on April 2 
at Lincoln, Nebraska. International 
Trustee Raymond M. Crossman, Gov- 
ernor Sterling Alexander and Past Gov- 
ernor A. R. Edmiston, were present at 
this occasion. The division unanimously 
accepted the invitation of the Lincoln 
club to a family picnic at Lincoln in 
the fall. It was also agreed that the 
division would hold a series of inter- 
club meetings, beginning with a meeting 
in April and closing with the family 
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picnic at Lincoln. The Lincoln club 
agreed to purchase a suitable souvenir 
to present to one of the other clubs in 
the division who, in turn, would present 
it to a second club and so on until the 
souvenir had been presented to each 
club in the division and finally returned 
to Lincoln at the time of the picnic. 


. > . 


New England 

New England was very hard hit with 
severe snow storms the latter part of 
February and early March which seri- 
ously retarded and in some instances 
prevented many plans being effected. 
A charter was presented to the West- 
brook, Maine club on March 16. This 
meeting was attended by nearly 300 
people with nine clubs represented. 
District Governor Major E. E. Phil- 
brook, Lieutenant Governors Dr. J. 
Edward Libby and Robert E. Green, 
District Secretary-Treasurer Walter E. 
Harmon, International Trustee Thomas 


E. Babb and Walter Humpton, field 
representative, attended this affair. 
Three new clubs have been built 


during the month of March—Newton, 
Allston-Brighton (Boston) and Orange, 
Massachusetts. District Governor Phil- 
brook has laid special stress on attend- 
ance at the Montreal Convention and 
the ‘‘On-to-Montreal’’ committees have 
worked over-time trying to get out a 
large delegation. Governor Philbrook 
has visited twenty-eight clubs and has 
left a special message regarding the 
convention with each club. 


> * > 


New Jersey 


Governor Moore of the State of New 
Jersey who has appointed a commission 
of seven men to take up the question 
of vocational training and needs of the 
crippled children was anxious that one 
of the seven men be a KIWANIAN. Dis- 
trict Governor Arnold Rippe who was 
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requested to suggest someone to serve 
on this committee named John Gill of 
the Trenton club. 

In order to celebrate in an appropriate 
manner the eighth birthday of the 
Paterson club, the second oldest in 
the district, the second district trustees 
meeting was held at this city, thereby 
making it a birthday party for the entire 


district. 
* . + 


New York 


During the month of March the clubs 
of the New York District made con- 
siderable progress along several lines. 
Two new clubs have been added—the 
Alexandria Bay club being completed 
on March 4 with thirty-five members 
and the Jamaica club completed on 
March 15. Many clubs in the district 
are engaged in agricultural work. The 
Syracuse and Troy clubs are carrying 
on potato raising contests; Poughkeepsie 
is engaged in stimulating interest in 
the raising of pigs, chickens and other 
farm animals; Binghamton is cooperating 
with the Farm Bureau in the poultry 
raising contest, furnishing boys with 
suitable emblems to note their entrance. 
The clubs interested in under-privileged 
child work are making extensive sur- 
veys to determine what particular phase 
is best suited for their communities. 
A special contest has been inaugurated 
by the Committee on Music headed by 
Dr. Sigmund Spaeth of New York 
City for an appropriate song to repre- 
sent the New York District at the 
International Convention in Montreal. 
KIWANIAN William D. Winchell of the 
Syracuse club has donated $100 for a 
prize cup which will be given to the 
composer of the best song. The com- 
mittee on attendance is also planning to 
award prizes at Montreal. The divi- 


sional conferences held at East Aurora, 
March 15, Amsterdam, March 16 and 
Newburgh, March 18 were well attended. 


May, 1926 
Pacific-Northwest 


Under the active direction of District 
Governor Kenneth Ferguson excellent 
progress is being made in organization 
work. The fifty-seventh and fifty- 
eighth clubs of the district were com- 
pleted at Anacortes and Stanwood, 
Washington. The former unit was 
sponsored by Mt. Vernon and the latter 
jointly by Mt. Vernon and Everett. 

Interest in the Montreal Convention 
has been stimulated by the recent 
flight of Ray Conway, Portland Kr- 
WANIAN, via U. S. Air Mail Survey 
Plane from Portland to Crissey Field, 
California. The aeroplane was piloted 
by KrwaniAn T. Claude Ryan, a mem- 
ber of the San Diego club. KIWANIAN 
Conway was met at the landing field 
by Fred S. Kistemann, Secretary of 
the California-Nevada District, who 
was handed a formal invitation from 
Marriott G. Farr, President of the Port- 
land club to the California-Nevada 
KIWANIANS to tour the Columbia River 
Highway as guests of the Portland club. 
All delegates will then proceed to Mon- 
treal on a special train, spending June 
1 in Portland and the following day 
they will visit the Harding International 


Good Will Memorial in Stanley Park 
at Vancouver, B. C. 
~ >” * 
Utah-Idaho 
Immediately after the snow slide 
disaster which occurred in Bingham 


Canyon, Utah, the Kiwanis club organ- 
ized a force that worked in relays digging 
out of that avalanche of snow those 
who had been killed and rescuing many 
that were injured. Relief measures 
were instituted and many thousands of 
dollars were subscribed by KIWANIS 
clubs in both Utah and Idaho. 

The Boise, Idaho, club held a joint 
meeting with over one hundred farmers. 
The district convention has been set 
for August 27-28 at Logan, Utah. 

















The winners in the county Junior Livestock Show, sponsored by the — Club of Rochester, Minnesota, were awarded a free trip to the State 
iw. 
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Western Canada 
The clubs in the Western Canada 


District have been active in a number- 


of special features during the past month. 
Practically all of the clubs have what 
is known as a “Spokes Department”’ 
which is really a playground for would- 
be public speakers. Debates on out- 
standing public matters are arranged 
and the ability of the members of the 
club who associate themselves with 
this work, is tested. The purpose of 
this activity is to secure a greater knowl- 
edge of public affairs and increase the 
ability to speak in public. The clubs 
of this district have an enviable reputa- 
tion for their musical achievements and 
it is becoming quite customary for the 
individual clubs to enter quartets and 
choirs in the state musical festivals. 
A continued effort is being made to 
keep both the number and standard of 
membership on a _ satisfactory level. 
A number of the clubs have adopted 


the policy of putting on each weekly 
notice a list of classifications which are 
open and every care is taken to see 
that the very best men in the community 
are secured. Another worthwhile activ- 
ity which has been taken on by some of 
the clubs is the arrangement of a series 
of historical addresses intended to give 
the members reliable information regard- 
ing the history of their country, state 
and city. A man who knows the history 
and traditions of his country cannot 
help being a better KIwANIAN. 

District Governor Harry W. Whitla 
has made a number of visits during the 
month and if he continues as active as 
he has been in the past three months, 
every club in the district will have 
received a visit from him. 


+ * B 
West Virginia 
At the District Trustees’ Meeting 
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held at Huntington practically all clubs 
of the district were represented. Each 
of the four divisions of the district held 
divisional meetings, presided over by 
Lieutenant Governors Gordon P. Fought, 
Harold P. Tompkins, Frank E. Connor 
and Henry Kendrick. All clubs of the 
district are functioning and effective 
work is being done in cooperating with 
the State Road Commission. State 
beautification under the direction of 
Nat T. Frame, Chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Agriculture, is 
also being strongly supported. Reports 
from clubs show that unusual interest is 
being taken in community service, under- 
privileged child work, athletics, Boy 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls and _ school 
children. Plans are being made for a 
great district convention at Charleston, 
the capital city, next fall. The slogan 
throughout the district at the present 
time is ‘‘On-to-Montreal for the Inter- 
national Convention.” 


Kiwanis Day at the Circus 


All-Chicago Kiwanis Clubs Entertain Six Thousand Under-privileged Children. 


On Wednesday afternoon, April 14, six 
thousand crippled and otherwise under- 
privileged children were the guests of 
the Sells-Floto Circus through the efforts 
of the fifteen K1rwanis clubs of Chicago. 
Each of the clubs gathered together the 
children from the various homes and 
institutions in their respective communi- 
ties; arranged for transportation to and 
from the circus by means of private auto- 
mobiles, buses and chartered street cars; 
and provided the necessary accessories 
that make a circus complete, such as 
peanuts, pop-corn, cracker jack, ice 
cream cones, pop, balloons, etc. Not an 
institution was overlooked, and no dis 
tinction was made as to race, creed or 
nationality—every child was treated 
alike and all had a wonderful time. At 
least eighty per cent of these children 
witnessed the circus that day for the first 
time in their lives. 





weaned 


The Krwanis clubs of DeKalb, Park 
Ridge, Waukegan and East Chicago 
brought large delegations of children 

























into Chicago for this event, big hearted 
KIWANIANS devoting the entire day to 
getting them together and accompany- 

















ing them to the circus, providing every 
care and attention. 

This splendid activity is one of the 
finest things any club or group of clubs 
can undertake. The Sells-Floto Circus 
granted all these children free admission 
and their people entered into the spirit 
of the thing whole-heartedly. Words are 
inadequate to express the joy and delight 
of these little unfortunates, ranging from 
six to fourteen years of age. 

KIWANIAN Fred High of the Chicago 
club arranged and managed this affair, 
and has rendered a most outstanding 
piece of under-privileged child work. 
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Trade at Home in San Benito, Texas 
The following are some of the reasons 


why KIWANIANS of San Benito, Texas, 


believe in trading in their own communi 


ty 1. ‘“‘This is your home and loyalty 
demands that every man support his 
own home. 2. A loyal citizenship means 


a greater city ind Hearty 
cooperation and not heartless compe tition 


is the life of trade 3. The increased 


communit’ 


volume resulting from concentrated buy 
ing will enable the merchant to do busi 
ness on a closer profit and give the pur- 
Mutual 


progress 


chaser the benefit of same. 


confidence means prosperity, 
Faith and cooperation 
Let’s 


Golden Rule in Business.’ 


and happiness. 


will work wonders apply the 


. * > 


Kiwanis Nurses Bring Health to 
Poor Children in North Hudson, 
New Jersey 
The nursing staff employed by the 
North Hudson, New KIWANIS 
club battles daily with the enemies of 
child welfare and health—poverty, hered- 
During the year 


Jersey, 


ity and environment. 
1925, over 3500 field visits were made, 


including visits to hospitals and physi 





cians in behalf of patients. Due to inves- 
tigation, the nurses have been able to 
refer many cases to clinics and physicians 
for treatment. These cases have ranged 
from the care of children’s teeth to the 
correction of serious diseases and physi- 
cal deficiencies. Milk has been furnished 
for the under-privileged children and 
during the last Christmas holiday, many 
of them were entertained at a party, 
those children unable to attend because 
of illness being visited at their homes. 


* * * 


Kiwanians Raise Money for Young- 
sters of The Dalles, Oregon 


The Dalles, Oregon, Kiwanis club 
embarked on their under-privileged child 
work in earnest, and to start the fund 
required, a dance was held. This was 
rather an unique affair in that there was 

Three local 
services, the 


not one cent of expense. 
orchestras donated their 
printing and advertising were conated 
by the two local newspapers, and all 
other items that usually enter the expense 
column and cut down the profits from 
such activities, donated. As a 


result, over $500 was plac ed to the credit 


were 


of local youngsters needing help 


Aid Students, Foreign Boys and 
Needy Children in San Jose, 
California 

The sum of $1,000 was set aside to be 
loaned to deserving students of the State 
Teachers’ College, located in San Jose, 
California, by the Kiwanis club. Under 
the direction of the committee on public 
affairs, loans are made to students who 
have been passed on by a committee of 
two composed of the assistant superin- 
tendent of schools and a teacher in the 
State Teachers’ College. As this loan is 
later repaid, the fund will be available for 
other students. Boy Scout work which 
this club has undertaken has been pro- 
gressing splendidly. The Boy Scout troop 
which was organized in the Latin quarter 
of the city has been the means of encour- 
aging many bright boys to become good 
citizens. Members attend the troop’s 
weekly meeting, thereby stimulating 
interest among the boys. Children in the 
county hospital who are bed-ridden and 
whose parents have little time to visit 
them will be entertained by a social 
worker hired by the club. It has also 
been arranged to have a student call and 
hold daily sessions at the hospital so that 
their education will not be neglected. 











Pittston, Pennsylvania, Kiwanians gave a Chevrolet Coach to the Visiting Nurse Association. 
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Cast of minstrel show given by the Kiwanis Club of Lisbon, Ohio. The sum of $515 was cleared 
which will go toward a children’s playground, 


Wooster, Ohio, Accomplishments 
Listed in Booklet 


The following are some of the activities 
which were listed in an attractive little 
booklet published by the Krwants Club 
of Wooster, Ohio: Promoted public 
lectures, thus realizing a sum of. money 
for the under-privileged child fund; 
subscribed toward drinking fountains for 
city streets; placed signs regarding time 
and place of club meetings in three hotels. 
The work for the under-privileged child 


is divided into three sections, viz., 1. 
Medical attention and relief. Twenty- 
three children were given treatment. 


2. Financing city junior baseball league. 
3. Welfare. Furnished comfortable room 
for newsboy who had been suffering with 
an infected foot; assisted several families 
by supplying necessities; radio set given 
to blind man. 


Sedalia, Missouri Club Arouses Inter- 
est in the Growing of Better Corn 


Early in the spring of 1925 the com- 
mittee on agriculture of the Sedalia, 
Missouri, club sponsored a boys’ corn 
club and contest. Sufficient pure bred 
seed corn was furnished each member of 
the boys’ club to plant one acre and they 
were given the option of white or yellow 
corn, The services of the county agricul- 
tural agent were secured to arouse en- 
thusiasm and during the growing season, 
members of the club visited the boys, 
encouraging and giving them counsel. 
A national corn show was the direct 
outgrowth of the boys’ corn club move- 
ment. The cooperation of other civic 
organizations was secured and the neces- 
sary funds were raised, some $3,500. 
Approximately 800 entries were made, 
including leading corn growers through- 
out the country. In connection with the 
show, a three-day educational program 
was held and some of the outstanding 
authorities discussed agricultural prob- 
lems. The results were such that the club 
plans to hold a corn show annually. 
One of the boys in the corn club won 
several prizes at the national show. 
Later, this same boy exhibited the cham- 
pionship ten ears of corn at the show held 
by the Missouri Growers’ Association at 
Columbia, Missouri. Another interest- 
ing feature was that the average acre 


yield of the boys in the club exceeded 
fifty-five bushels, while that of the 
county did not exceed twenty-six bushels. 
The club has made great progress in 
arousing an interest among the farmers in 
practicing better methods of agriculture, 
particularly in planting a better grade 


of seed corn. 
* * * 


Improve School Playground in Bisbee, 
Arizona 

Members of the Bisbee, Arizona, club 
drove to a school-house about ten miles 
out, hauled gravel from a creek bed 
about a mile from the school and built 
up the playground and entrance to the 
building, where the muddy condition 
prohibited recreation and menaced the 
health of the pupils and teachers. The 
three best essays on Roads”’ 
written by students of the Bisbee High 
School in a contest sponsored by the club 
as a part of the ‘‘Good Road Week”’ pro- 
gram, were read at a recent meeting. 


“*Good 
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Storm Lake, Iowa, Establishes Schol- 
arship Fund 

Some deserving student will be the 
recipient of a scholarship at the Buena 
Vista College by the club at Storm Lake, 
Iowa. Since the club was organized, it has 
been the custom to award an attendance 
prize each week; however, it was recently 
decided to discontinue this } lan and con- 
tribute an amount equivalent to the cost 
of the prize toward the scholarship fund. 

o + o 
Give Long Beach, California, Boys a 
Helping Hand 

The under-privileged child work of the 
Long Beach, California, club has been well 
worth while. One lad has been main- 
tained at the Southwest Military School. 
Another boy who had been recommended 
by authorities to be placed in a school 
of discipline was taken in charge by a 
KIWANIAN, given a responsible joband is 
making good. The members have 
realized the importance of their contact 
with the boys and will continue this work. 
At Christmas time, toys were distributed 
through the regular agencies to children 
not likely to receive them. 
+ + * 


Splendid Attainments at London, 
Ontario 

Financial assistance will be given again 
this year to the boys at Bowmanville 
Farm by the KIWANIS unit at London, 
Ontario, Canada. Other activities in 
which the club has been engaged are as 
follows: Took an active part in the 
United Welfare Campaign, increasing 
their fund 40 per cent over last year; 
prepared program for the opening of the 
baseball season in London; entertained 
soldiers at hospital; gave a recital which 
was largely attended, netting the sum of 
$3,200; instrumental in having new hotel 
built, selling stock to the extent of 
$16,700; donated $200 to the Beck Me- 
morial; contributed over $100 for the up- 
keep of an under-privileged boy. 








Kiwanians recently inspected the (Children’s. Home at Akron, Ohio, which they equipped with 
Indian clubs, swings, nets, ropes, trapeze, merry-go- rounds, etc. 
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Stimulate Interest in City-Wide 
Boys’ Work at Petoskey, Michigan 
In order to promote interest in city wide 
boys’ work, KiwaNnians of Petoskey, 
Michigan, secured a tract of forty-seven 
acres of heavily timbered land fronting 
on a lake and established a camp for 
boys. The boys slept in tents but it was 
soon found that a fireproof building for 
a kitchen and dining room was necessary. 
The members secured stone from a 
nearby farmer, hauled it to the camp 
site and constructed a fine building to be 
used for this purpose. The money for 
this project was raised by putting on a 
show at one of the moving picture houses, 
the manager of which, a KIWANIAN, 
offered the use of his theater for a day, 
paid for the picture and furnished the 
operators and other expense. About 
$500.00 was raised in this manner. 


s * + 


Wyoming, Illinois, Club Active in 
Community Affairs 

Community affairs are of vast im- 
portance to the club at Wyoming, 
Illinois. It assisted in celebrating the 
opening of an important link in the hard 
road system, decorating a float for the 
event; signed contract for a five day 
Chautauqua program; secured free mail 
delivery for Wyoming; purchased and 
erected street signs at every crossing in 
the city; entertained Boy Scouts at a 
dinner, securing expert to demonstrate 
first aid work. 

> > f 


Ridgewood, New York, Stresses Un- 
der-privileged Child Program 
An 


program is 


extensive under-privileged child 
being undertaken by the 
Ridgewood, New York, club. It has been 
caring for five needy children; provided a 
complete outfit for boy; furnished milk 
daily to four families who had under- 
nourished children; rendered dental ser- 
vice gratis to children of the poor. The 
club took out a $1,400 life insurance 
policy for a needy family, the father of 
whom is not expected to live. 
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What's a dinner without ‘‘spuds’’? In order to stimulate the growing of better potatoes, Ki- 


wanians at Hot Springs, South Dakota, 


romoted a potato contest among the boys and girls of 


the community. 


Algona, Iowa, Establishes School for 
Mothers 


The financing of a school for mothers 
has been undertaken by the Kiwanis 
Club of Algona, Iowa. At this school 
which will be conducted by the county’s 
social welfare worker and the school 
nurse, the mothers will be instructed in 
serving well-balanced diets, equivalent 
values of food, thus enabling lower priced 
food to be substituted for the more ex- 


pensive. 
* . * 


Shut-ins Enjoy Movies in Omaha, 
Nebraska 


Shut-ins in various institutions in 
Omaha, Nebraska, have been enjoying 
moving pictures for the last two years 
through the kindness of the Kiwanis 
club. A moving picture machine was 
loaned to the club for this work but 
the demand for pictures increased to 
such an extent, that the club purchased 
its own machine. That such work is 
well worth while is evidenced by the 
fine letters the club is receiving from 
the people in charge of the institutions 
visited. 














affair 
tended by 5,000 people. Prizes were awardéd to the 


the Ice Carnival sponsored by the Aberdeen, South Dakota, club which was at- 


in the various events. 


Club Rooms for Carrollton, Ohio, 
Kiwanians 


The sum of $2500 was spent for re- 
modeling and equipping club rooms by 
KIwaNiANns of Carrollton, Ohio. The 
club has employed the services of a man 
and a woman to take care of these rooms 
and serve meals. A large KIWANIS 
electrical sign has been installed on the 
outside of the building and the club has 
extended an invitation to all KIWANIANS 
visiting the city to visit their club rooms. 

* + * 


Chester, Pennsylvania, Zones City 


At a meeting held during the latter 
part of 1925, the members of the KIwANIs 
Club of Chester, Pennsylvania, enter- 
tained the city council, prominent busi- 
ness men and others interested in the 
improvement of the city. The matter of 
city planning and zoning was thoroughly 
discussed and as a result, the city council 
agreed to set aside $10,000 for zoning 
Chester. 

s t » 

Shenandoah, Iowa, Plans Trip to 

Europe 


The Kiwanis Club of Shenandoah, 
Iowa, which won wide reputation by its 
two successful excursions—the pilgrimage 
of 2,000 school children to Lincoln’s tomb, 
Springfield, Illinois, in November, 1924, 
and the moderate priced vacation trip 
enjoyed by 1700 folks to Niagara Falls 
in July, 1925—will sponsor a trip to 
London, England, this summer. 

~ ” * 


Promote Better Public Speaking 
at Opelika, Alabama 


The Opelika, Alabama, Krwanis club 
will again foster an oratorical contest 
during the coming spring. This contest 
which is open to every white high school 
boy and girl inthe county is to promote 
better public speaking among the stu- 
dents, The speeches are to consist of not 
over 1,500 words and will be on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘Our National Constitution.”” The 
county will be divided into four zones. 

Each school will have its own contest, 
the successful speaker participating in 
the zone contest and the best speaker in 
each zone will become the contestant 
for honors at the final contest. The 
first oratorical contest held last spring 
was a great success. 
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~ Rockne and Meanwell, 





Sponsor Movements for the Better- 
ment of Pawhuska, Oklahoma 
Realizing the need of a_ properly 
‘quipped playground in Pawhuska, Okla- 
homa, the club secured from the city 
a site of about ten acres. After beauti- 
fying this spot by planting flowers, 
and shrubbery, playground equipment 
was purchased and installed. The club 


has continued its custom of presenting - 


silver loving cups to the best all-round 
athlete and the best scholar in the local 
high school. A _ silver loving health 
cup was also given to the school which 
had the best record under the rules 
ind regulations of the County Health 
\ssociation. Other activities include 
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furnishing clothing to needy boys, raising 
money for Salvation Army, purchasing 
supplies for Boy Scouts, cooperating 
in securing 1926 State Conference of 
Methodist Ministers in Pawhuska. At 
the present time, the club is working 
on a tennis court at the Municipal 
Hospital for the use of nurses and stu- 
dents. 
* * * 


Etowah, Tennessee Kiwanians Pre- 
pare Boys for Leadership 


“‘Boys’ Week”’ was an activity carried 
on by the Krwants Club of Etowah, 
Tennessee. This business of looking 
out for the boys is important, for in a 
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short time they will be men on whom 
will fall the duties and responsibilities 


of citizenship. The purpose of Boys’ 
Week was to feature for one week some 
activity of everyday life. On Sunday 
the ministers of the city had charge of 
the program and from their congrega- 
tions secured boys to assume leadership 
in church, Sunday school and prayer 
services. Each day a program on in- 
dustrial and business affairs was con- 
ducted, the boys officiating with those 
who every day perform the duties. 
This movement resulted in the boys 
having a broader conception of their 
future obligations and stimulated them 
to increased interest in their preparation. 





Superior, Wisconsin Club Sponsors School for Coaches 


By L. J. MARKS 


District Trustee, Kiwanis Club of Superior, Wisconsin 


: / YHE Kiwanis Magazine for February 
included an editorial, ‘‘The Human 
Machine” in which was stressed the 

value of athletic competition and the fact 


that inthis field liesa great opportunity for 
KIWANIS work. Two years ago the 


Superior, Wisconsin, KIwANIANs blazed 
the trail by bringing the famous coaches, 








Over two hundred men were in atten- 
dance and enjoyed thestrenuousactivities 
enhanced by the cool, invigorating cli- 
mate. All the coaches who attended 
were impressed with the advantages of 
the location for such a school because 
of its cool summer weather and because 
of the summer recreational advantages 
of the surrounding, unsettled, virgin 
territory with plenty of fishing, bath- 
ing, boating, and camping. 

No course was given in the summer of 
1925 because an ample and modern 
gymnasium was under construction at 
that time for the Superior Normal College 
but in 1926 (July 19-31) the second 
annual Summer School for coaches will 
be held, and again under the sponsorship 
of the Superior Kiwanis club which is 
directing and assisting financially and 
otherwise. 

Knute K. Rockne, will be -in charge. 
Coach Rockne was Professor of Chem- 
istry at Notre Dame and is now Direc- 
tor of Athletics and Coach of Football 
at Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, 
Indiana. He was coach of the 1924 
national football champions, and of the 
“Four Horsemen.”’ In his hands the 
forward pass has become a real offen- 
sive weapon. He will explain many 


other peculiarities of his style of play 
which has made his teams famous. 

Walter E. Meanwell, will be in charge 
of Basketball and the Medical Treat- 
ment of Athletic Injuries. Dr. Meanwell 
is Professor of Physical Education, Med- 
ical Supervisor of Athletics, and Coach 
of Basketball at the University of Wis- 
















































Walter E. Meanwell, M. D., 
Dr. P H., Professor of Phy- 
sical Education, Medical 
Supervisor of Athletics, Coach 
of Basketball, University of 
Wisconsin. 


to the Normal College 
here to institute a 
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Knute K. Rockne, B. S. 
Director of Athletics, Coach 
of Football, Notre Dame Uni- 
versity. 


consin. Dr. Meanwell 
developed the short pass 
and pivot system and 








summer school for ath- 
letic coaches and athletes. 





New Gymnasium, Superior 





Normal College, Superior, Wisconsin. 


various forms of five-man 
defense. 





The Under-Privileged from a Dental Standpoint 


By J. J. Donovan, D.D.S. 






President of the Wyoming State Dental Association; Member 


NDER-PRIVILEGED children 

from a dental standpoint 

not necessarily mean the children 
of the very poor; it does not mean that 
a child is privileged, or even fortunate, 
who draws as his parents people who 
pamper him and grant his every whim, 
allow him to choose his own diet, and 
wait for a couple of nights of sleeplessness 
swollen face before taking 


does 


or a badly 
him to a dentist. 

There is no such thing as ‘Preventive 
Dentistry,’’ but there is a diet and pos- 
sible routine care of the mouths of chil- 
dren that will prevent the need of den 
tistry in childhood or make dentistry so 
little called for and make the child 
normal and otherwise strong and healthy 
that a dentist will be glad to see him 
come to his office. We would not be in 
position to know these facts ifwe could 
not study children in institutions where 
we have a chance to see the same children 
from year to year and check up on the 
effects of wholesome food, regular meals, 
sleep, study and 


50 


and regular hours for 
play, as practiced in these institutions 
When we take the opportunity to study 
these children whom we consider ‘‘under 
privileged"’ and see the almost 
perfect health that they 
begin to enjoy after entering one 
of these institutions, we realize 
that ofttimes it is the little tot 
with over-indulgent parents who 
is getting the worst of it. 


soon 


The life of the dentist who 
does dental work for a great 
number of children is not an 
easy one. A lot of otherwise 
seemingly intelligent people | 


ITI 


threaten to take their little child 
to a dentist or physician to ob- 
tain a semblance of discipline at 
home, and when the time comes 
when the child must visit a den- 
tist or interfere with the rest and 
quiet of the community in which 
he lives, it has conjured up such 
visions of torture and mistreat 
ment that it requires a pair of 
physically strong parents to even 
get the child into the dental office. 
Imagine then, if you will, what a 
nice job the dentist has cut out 
for him. 

In every community of five 
thousand or more there is room 
for a dentist who limits his prac 
tice tochildren under twelve years 
of age. The correct time to take 
care of children’s teeth is in the 
pre-school and infant stage of their 
lives. If we accomplish this we 
must have the hearty cooperation 
of the Public Health Nurse and 
family physician. They have the 
prenatal care of the children in 
their hands and there is hardly a 
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cian called for him every year of his pre- 
school life. When the public appreciates 
what these people tell them regarding 
diet i teeth by a 


and immediate care of 


Mother’s Day 


rPyODAY, the world from cares com- 
plex 
And morbid things which mortals 
vex 
Turns tenderly to pay respect 
To Mother. 
When sorrows seem to spread the sky, 
When hearts are sad and wet the eye, 
For sympathy we can rely 
On Mother. 


This day in love is set apart 

To keep alive the mystic art 

That blossoms in the warming heart 
Of Mother. 

She nurtures us from infancy; 

Through childhood’s ways to manhood 

free. 

Again, on dotage patiently 

Waits Mother. 


The Love supernal throbs her breast; 
In her the humble virtues nest. 
Humanity is mirrored best 

In Mother. 
God grant that in this day and hour 
My bud of life will bloom and flower 
In spirit with the lifting power 

Of Mother. 


—Joun J. LANGENBACH, 
Raymond, Washington. 


dentist, when a child has the misfortune 
to have a tooth decay, we will begin to 
get somewhere in preventing loss of valu- 
able deciduous or baby teeth. Children 
should begin visiting their dentist regu- 
larly at two years of age, and be taught 
to brush their teeth and gums every 
night of their lives just before retiring. 
The chewing surfaces of our first 
permanent teeth—the six year molars 
—are complete, or very nearly so, at 
birth. If the diet of the expectant 
mother has been neglected these teeth 
very often come in with chalky defects 
in the pits and fissures on their chewing 
surfaces. Most people think that these 
are temporary teeth and very often 
neglect them until decay has occurred 
in these faults to such a depth that 
extraction is the only remedy that the 
dentist has to offer the suffering patient. 
Only a few years ago decayed and 
defective teeth were considered primarily 
of concern to the dentist only. We 
realize today, however, that not only 
teeth but all structures in our bodies 
may be and are very much affected by 
If a tooth is poorly made, 
the best that can be done for its preserva- 
tion isfrequent repair. The nearer 
the food consumed resembles the 
form in which it was originally 
produced, the more perfect will 
be its utilization by the body. 
We should get away from our 
over-refined, demineralized foods 
and get back to natural, simple 
foods, such as eggs, milk, fresh 


nutrition. 


feeeee 


green vegetables, whole grains, 
| cheese and nuts, with a very 
| little meat. This is especially 


true in the prenatal care and early 
life of our children. 

Another place that the child 
of the well-to-do parent gets the 
worst of it ascompared with the 


under-privileged child is that 
too many socially inclined 
mothers put their baby on a 
bottle very early in life. It only 


requires about half the effort for 
a baby to obtain milk from a 


bottle that it does from the 
breast and so the bones and 
teeth of these babies have the 
added handicap of poorly de- 


veloped jaws to contend with, 
as well as a poorer quality of 
milk from which to construct a 
healthy body with good nerves 
and sound teeth. All mothers 
can nurse their babies if given 
the proper food. 

The micro-organisms _ that 
cause decay of teeth and disease 
around the roots of teeth are no 
respectors of persons. No doubt 
many of you remember that death 
came to Theodore Roosevelt from 
infected teeth, and only a few 





child who does not have a physi-_ | 
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weeks ago we read about the death of a 
brave little Philippino boxer from an 
abscessed tooth—both champions in 
their class. 

We can take little animals for experi- 
mental purposes and by feeding them 
an unbalanced ration for a short time 
we find that they become irritable and 
frightened at everything, will bite you 
if you attempt to handle them, and other- 
wise act depressed. Haven’t you seen 
kiddies act like that? Change their 
diet so as to give them everything they 
need for normal, healthy growth and 
in a few weeks their nature changes 
entirely, their eyes become bright and 
their hair glossy again. 

In many of our more progressive 
cities at the present time they have 
dental clinics where the under-privileged 
children of the community may have 
all necessary dental work done gratuit- 
ously. They find that they can cut the 
re-education or failure to make the grades 
more than fifty per cent by this method 
alone and therefore they save in educa- 
tional expense more than the salary 
and expense of the school dentist, as 
well as saving the time of these children 
and enabling them to grow to more 
perfect manhood and womanhood. 

This is not an entirely new line of 
thought with dentists. As early as 1898 
the relation of teeth to general health 
was being emphasized by dentists, and 
in 1915 a research department was 
established and endowed by the Ameri- 
can Dental Association. During the 
last few years the medical profession 
has heartily cooperated with us in this 
work. At the present time we are pre- 
paring to conduct a nation wide survey 
of the dental conditions in this country 
as they relate to the health of the school 
children. 

Montreal Is Ready 
(From page 236) 
history and our arts. In our opening 
scene we will show you the Habitant 
farmer at home. You may not know 
what we mean by ‘Habitant.’ He is 
our French Canadian farmer, our happy, 
simple, lovable and lovingruralist. Gen- 
eration after generation of ‘Habitants’ 
have tilled the soil of our Province, 
living and dying on the same little farms. 
Back onthe farm they enjoy themselves 
in their own quaint way. Friends from 
surrounding farms assemble of an eve- 
ning, the old fiddle is produced and tuned 
up, a song is started, native ‘vin’ is passed 
around and soon a quaint old country 
reel is started. I won’t tell you any more 
about this feature but I know you will 
want to know more about our ‘Habitant’ 


“Then will come ‘Canadian Childhood 
and Its Pleasures.’ It will be a Canadian 
dancing spectacle and we expect you to 
enjoy and delight in this manner. 

“You know Canada is famed for winter 
sports but unless you have lived here we 
do not believe you know of our Snow- 
Shoe Clubs and our meets ‘Behind the 
Mountain’ with the sort of costumes we 
wear and the dances we execute and the 
fun we have. We will show you one of 
our ‘Behind the Mountain’ meets thar 
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will make you feel the tip of your nose 
to see if it is being frost-bitten. 

“Another feature we will have could 
be very well described by our General 
Chairman. It is titled ‘Contented 
Scotchmen in Canada.’ Here you will 
see the picturesque Kilties of Canada in 
their native dances, Highland Flings, 
Sword Dances, Reels, lilting songs, the 
pipers and drummers and in fact the lads 
and lassies at their very best. 

‘“‘Then we are going to have some of 
our glorious early history represented 
in episodes and tableaux to recall in living 
form a few events of those colorful days 
of New France. We will go back to 1534 
when Jacques Cartier discovered Canada, 
ascended Mount Royal, named it and 
then journeying back to France in 1536 
was with Donnacona received at Fontain- 
bleau by Francis I. Other scenes will 
show Samuel de Champlain being re- 
ceived by King Henry IV at the Palace 
of the Louvre with the stately Pavaue 
dance in tableaux; the arrival in 1620 
of Champlain at Quebec where Indiana 
will execute the famed Calumet dance; 
the Dollard episode of 1660, accorded 
the most glorious feat of arms in the 
heroic days of New France when Adam 
Dollard, Sieur des Armeaux, a young 
officer of twenty-five, with sixteen heoric 
companions, forty Hurons and six Algon- 
quins marched to certain death in defense 
of the colony. I am not going to say a 
word about the Grand Finale but you 
will be surprised and pleased.” 

So after reading what Frank has to 
say about his pageant your Convention 
City Chairman is just going to add that 
we want to see you all in June. 

The City of Montreal, the Montreal 
Kiwanis club, the Province of Quebec, 
the Krwants District of Ontario-Quebec, 
the Dominion of Canada never failed or 
disappointed in peace or war. We will 
not fail you now. 

We invited you. 

We want you. 

We expect you. 

ON TO MONTREAL! 


David Thompson— 


Pathfinder 


(From page 251) 

direction of the wall of the river, 
these breaks formed rude bays, under 
each point was a violent eddy, and each 
bay a powerful, dangerous whirlpool; 
these walls of rock contract the river 
from eight hundred to one thousand 
yards in width to sixty yards or less: 
imagination can hardly form an idea of 
the working of this immense body of 
water under such a compression, raging 
and hissing as if alive.” 

In December, 1798 he journeyed across 
the plains country from the Assinniboine 
River to the Mandan Villages on the 
Missouri and this is his description of a 
Dakota blizzard: 

‘‘December 10, 7 a. m., thermometer 20 
degrees below zero. The hummock of 
woods on the Turtle Hill, which was our 
mark, gave our course by the compass 
S 30 degrees East. As we had to cross a 
plain of twenty-two miles, and having 
felt the severe changes of weather, I 
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desired the men to follow in close file, 
for they now had faith in the compass. 
At 7:30 a. m., our bit of a caravan set 
off; as the dogs were fresh we walked at a 
good pace for some time, a gentle south 
wind arose and kept increasing; by 
10 a. m., it was a heavy gale, with 
high drift and dark weather, so much so 
that I had to keep the compass in my 
hand, for I could not trust to the wind. 
By noon it was a perfect storm; we had 
no alternative but to proceed, which we 
did slowly and with great labor, for the 
storm was ahead and the snow drift 
in our faces. Night came on, I could no 
longer see the compass, and we had to 
trust to the wind; the weather became 
mild with small rain, but the storm 
continued with darkness; some of the 
foremost called to lie down where we 
were, but it was evident we were ascend- 
ing a gentle rising ground; we continued, 
and soon, thank good Providence, my 
face struck against some oak saplings, 
and I passed the word that we were in 
the woods. A fire was quickly made—”’ 

When at Kettle Falls on the Columbia 
in July, 1811, he thus described the 
customs and superstitions of the Indians 
at the famous fishery: 

“The Indians speared six salmon; 
they gaveustwodo. They carry the aver- 
sion they know the salmon have to the 
taste of the water in which men and 
animals and especially the salmon them- 
selves have been washed, to superstition. 
They did (not) begin spearing ‘til near 
noon, as the spearer had seen the bones 
of a dog’s head long since dead; to have 
speared fish with such unclean eyes 
would have driven all the salmon away, 
and he purified himself with a decoction 
of the scraped bark of the red thorn; 
thus cleansed he proceeded to work. 
The salmon are about fifteen to twenty- 
five to thirty pounds weight here, well 
tasted, but have lost all their fat, retain- 
ing still all their meat. Their flesh is red 
and exceedingly well made.”’ 

These excerpts are from a Narrative 
compiled by Thompson during his later 
years from his original field notes or 
journals. Those journals contain the 
extensive and minute data, technical 
and descriptive, which serve to confer 
upon him the unusual _ distinction 
among scientists of having been one of, 
if not the greatest, land geographers the 
English race has ever produced. 

In the Fall of 1812 Thompson retired 
from active field work and devoted two 
years to the task of assembling his data 
upon a large map of a wide belt of North 
America reaching from the St. Lawrence 
River to the Pacific Ocean, which map 
hung for years in the board room of the 
NorthWest Company at Fort William 
and is now among the archives of the 
Province of Ontario. This came to be 
the map of original information for 
Western Canada, and in some parts 
continues to be today. The accuracy of 
the locations made by Thompson are 
astonishing to those who have occasion 
to check them with surveys of the present 
day. 

In 1815 the English government called 
upon Thompson for service upon the 

(Turn to page 283) 
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A Folder is 


Only a Folder 





1s 


a firm, durable 
expansible container, 


that never slumps down in 
the file-drawer, but stands 
erect, with the index-tab al- 
ways in plain view; holds 
three or three hundred letters 
with equal facility; is easy 
to remove or replace in the 
file; holds small papers as well 
as large, with never a chance 
that they will become lost or 
mis-filed; saves time daily in 
filing and finding papers; im- 
proves instantly the efficiency 
and appearance of the drawer. 

An ordinary folder lacks all 
of these advantages. It is only 
a folder, and was never in- 
tended to contain many papers 
or for continued use. Your 
own files will show the need of 
something better for your 
heavier correspondence. 

You will know what REAL 
Filing is, the minute you install 
a trial lot (say 50 or 100) of 


Bushnell’s 
VERTEX 
File Pockets 


to replace the bulkiest of your 
present folders. 
But first try a single sam- 
ple without expense or 


obligation. The coupon 
below will bring it. 


_— oe “CUT HERE" => ee 


Please send for examination and trial a free sample of 
Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” File Pocket, as de | 


soribed in May Kiwanis _Magasine. 
Name of Firm........cccscvscvcccccccsssccscscccvers | 
Baa voc ccc 00 besccssseensesieseosecvesseesosce | 
Name and Position of Person Inquiring. ..........++++ 
Letter Size or Legal Sine Desired. ....... 6... cceeeceeee | 

To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. X, | 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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Sesqui-Centennial Exposition at Philadel- 
phia, June 1-December 1, 1926 


By WiLtiAM H. HORNER 
Secretary, Krwants Club of Philadelphia 


LL KIWANIANS and visitors who 
Aw attend the International Kr- 

WANIS Convention in Montreal are 
urged to include Philadelphia on their 
itineraries, in order to visit the Sesqui- 
Centennial International Exposition, 
which opens in Philadelphia on June 
1 and extends to December 1. “Kr- 
WANIS Day” is set for June 1. Dur- 
ing the opening month there will be 
fifteen or more of such celebrations. 
Flag Day, June 14, will be the outstand- 
ing event. It will mark the dedication 
of the Exposition. The army and navy, 
governors, and troops from the original 
thirteen states will take part in the exer- 
cises. This Exposition will record the 
progress of the United States and many 
foreign nations in the one and one-half 
centuries of freedom resulting from the 
signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

The international aspect of the event 
is assured by the official acceptance of 
fourteen foreign nations of the invitation 
to participate, issued by the government 
last year. Great Britain, Holland, Swe- 
den, Denmark, France, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, Roumania, 
Tunis, Liberia, China, Japan, India, Per- 


sia, Egypt, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Cuba, Haiti, Panama and Nicaragua, 


have signified through their governments 
their intention of sending exhibits. In- 
terested groups in a number of other 
countries are arranging to send dis- 
plays of those objects and activities for 
which they are particularly noted. 

The layout of the Exposition grounds, 
which comprises 2000 acres of land in 


South Philadelphia, includes immense 
exhibit palaces, a great stadium, an 
auditorium, several municipal flying 


fields, ample parking space for auto- 
mobiles and a’ military encampment. 
In addition, there will be many foreign 
and state pavilions, a Palace of Fashion, 
the Gladway, which is the Exposition 
amusement center, and Treasure Island, 
a wonderland for children. 

The Palace of Agriculture and Food 
Products, the Palace of Liberal Arts 
and Manufactures, and the Palace of 
Machinery, Mines Metallurgy and Trans- 
portation will constitute the main exhibit 
buildings. 

The Stadium, which is the largest in 
the world, has a seating capacity of 
100,000 and facilities for 100,000 more. 
This has been erected by the city of 
Philadelphia at a cost of $3,000,000 
and will be the scene of pageants, athletic 
events and great civic meetings. 

The Auditorium, with a seating ca- 
pacity of 20,000 will contain one of the 
finest organs in the world, designed by 
organists and valued at $150,000. Fra- 
ternal bodies and scores of other organ- 
izations will use this as a convention 
hall when they meet in Philadelphia 
next year. 


The fine arts will have representation 
in a building devoted solely to that 
purpose. The Palace of Fine Arts will 
be divided into four sections with the 
following exhibits: an historical section, 
tracing the contribution of Philadelphia 
and of Pennsylvania to the develop- 
ment of painting and sculpture since 
the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; a contemporary American 
section; a contemporary international 
section, and a division of non-con- 
temporary works. 

The Palace of Education and Social 
Economy will house displays covering 
a wide range of educational interests. 
An open air school and a sanitarium, 
a safety exhibit and a medical science 
display are only a few of the interests 
which will find representation here. 

The Pennsylvania building is a U- 
shaped edifice having 60,500 square 
feet of floor space. It is being erected 
at a cost of $335,000, and will contain 
displays demonstrating the various in- 
dustries and activities for which the 
Keystone State is famous. 

Among the features of foreign partici- 
pation will be Taj Mahal, housing the 
Indian exhibit; a Roumanian village, 
a Moravian farmhouse, and a Spanish 
pavilion modeled after the famous 
“Tower of Gold.” 

Concentration of 6,300,000,000 candle 
power lighting will be visible in New 
York, Baltimore, and miles out at gea. 
A Liberty Bell of light, the height of a 
six-story building, will be placed at the 
main entrance. 

In its entirety the Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition will constitute a complete 
survey of the progresss which has been 
made in the last one and one-half cen- 
turies. Art, science, education and 
economics will be illustrated by their 
most modern applications, and, in many 
cases, by exhibits tracing the develop- 
ment of certain phases from their earliest 
records. It is hoped that it will serve 
as a fountain head for new energy and 
fresh inspiration for further endeavor. 

KIWANIANS, arrange your trip so as 
to have plenty of time to see this Exposi- 
tion in its entirety. 





Awards for American 
Youth and Teachers 


i¢ Swann will play an important part 
in the administration of the Ameri- 
can Youth Award and the American 
Teacher Award which have been estab- 
lished by the directors of the Sesqui- 
Centennial International Exposition in 
Philadelphia as a tribute of honor to the 
youth and teachers of America. Under 
the rules of the award as established by 
the directors, Governors of states have 
been requested to appoint an executive 
of a Krwanis club to serve on each of the 
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state committees of award which will 
have charge of the administration of the 
award throughout the United States. 

Each state and the District of Colum- 
bia will be represented at the One Hun- 
dred and Fiftieth Anniversary of Ameri- 
can Independence in Philadelphia, on 
July 4, by a boy and a girl representing 
the highest ideals of American youth, 
and by the woman school teacher who 
has accomplished the greatest good for 
the pupils of her state. These boys and 
girls and teachers will be the recipients 
of this American Youth Award and the 
American Teacher Award. They will be 
the guests of the Exposition Directors 
from the time they leave their homes un- 
til they return, all of their expenses being 
paid. 

The boy and girl in each state upon 
whom the award will be conferred will 
be selected locally within each state, and, 
what is unusual, they will be chosen by 
the youth of their own age. The teacher 
will be selected by a state committee 
whose duty it will be to consider the 
accomplishments of all teachers who are 
candidates. Any American boy or girl 
between the ages of thirteen and nineteen, 
whether in or out of school, and any 
woman school teacher is eligible for the 
respective awards. They will be public- 
ly presented with a commemorative 
medal and certificate and will play an 
important part in the celebration at 
which President Coolidge will be the 
orator. 

In addition to the visit to Philadelphia 
the boy and the girl and the teacher 
representatives from each state will be 
taken to Washington, and to Valley 
Forge. 





The Accident 


Such a laughing, rollicking lad, 

Too happy ever to be bad. 

Buoyant, radiant, reckless boy 
Sparkling, bubbling o’er with joy. 
Trusting; believing all men fair, 

So sure that all the world takes care 
Of little boys—so sure that you 

Will watch the path and help him through. 


Such a little boy—all alone— 

To step into the vast unknown. 

Please God let some boy’s mother meet 

This little lad,—let children greet 

This lonely spirit hurled from here, 

Ah let him know that friends are near. 

So brave and sturdy—yet so small— 

He’s hurt—Ah God he was my all— 
—Grady, Duluth. 





It Is Hard— 


To sell goods you would not buy. 

To send your boy to Sunday School and 
stay at home yourself. 

To make a good wrapper atone for poor 
merchandise. 

To have a guilty conscience and a happy 
heart. 

To leave God out and keep your sense of 
duty clear. 

For the fool to blame himself. 

To correct a child for a habit you taught 
him. 

—/[Kiwanian Roy Smith. 
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Hotels Statler 


BUFFALO CLEVELAND DETROIT ST. LOUIS 


1100 Rooms 1000 Rooms 1000 Rooms 650 Rooms 
1100 Baths 1000 Baths 1000 Baths 650 Baths 


Now building in BOSTON — 1300 Rooms, 1300 Baths 
—to be opened late in 1926. 


Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 


ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 
delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals, at attractive prices. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York— Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Station 
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A Service for Kiwanians 


The Declaration of Independence is the foundation document 
of the spirit of America. 

We discovered some time ago that there was no place where 
citizens of the United States could obtain facsimile copies of the 
Declaration free. 

We had one made, an exact facsimile, reduced to one-quarter 
size, and have been distributing it ever since. 

This year comes the One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the signing of the Declaration. It seems to us likely that on this 
anniversary Kiwanians will be pleased to have copies for them- 
selves, or for their clubrooms, or for use at anniversary dinners. 

We shall be glad to send copies without obligation for such pur- 
poses, as part of our service. 


Just write to the Inquiry Bureau of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Boston, Massachusetts. There is no advertis- 
ing matter to interfere with the clean dignity of this reproduction. 


A STRONG COMPANY. 
Over Sixty Years in Business. 
Liberal as to Contract. 
Safe and Secure in Every Way. 





LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Lycoming, Williamsport, Pa. 


$300,000 From 
Tourists in 1925! 


“The value of The Lycoming 
Hotel to Williamsport can defin- 


itely be measured in dollars 
and cents. ‘Tourists alone, last 
year brought us $300,000 of 


outside money because of our 
excellent hotel facilities’? says 
Wm. 8. Millener, Sec’y. of the 
Williamsport, Pa., Chamber of 
Commerce, whose portrait ap- 
pears above. 
Of course The Lycoming, one 
of Pennsylvania’s most favor- 
ably known hotels, was Hocken- 
bury financed. 
Travelers today demand the 
best in hotel facilities. If they 
aren't available in your town, 
these travelers pass on to the 
next town, spending there the 
money that should have gone 
to your merchants. Thus, you 
pay for a new hotel in lost 
profits! 
Last year alone, the Hocken- 
bury organization financed 31 
community built hotels in all 
parts of the country. The 
same can be done for your 
community. 
THE FINANCIALIST, a jour- 
nal of community hotel financ- 
ing, will be sent gratis to in- 
quiring Kiwanians. Ask that 
your name be placed on com- 
plimentary Kiwanian list “K-5”’ 
no obligations are entailed! 
It may mean a modern hotel 
for your city! 


JhetocKENBUMY SISTEM Sve: 
* Penn~Harris Trust Bldg . 
* HARRISBURG~ PENNA - 
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One Hundred and Fifty Years of American 
Independence 


By Dr. CuarLes T. BAYLIS 


President Nationa! Sesqui-Centennial 


HE birth of this Republic one 

hundred and fifty years ago was 

an event of surpassing human 
interest and world concern. Little did 
the founders dream then of what an in- 
spiring and imperishable superstructure 
would the succeeding generations see 
come to realization upon the rugged 
foundation laid by those visionful and 
purposeful builders of a nation as this 
in the so brief a span of national history. 


The signing of the Declaration of In- 


dependence and the founding of ou 
nation was the most momentous in- 


cident of the age-long struggle between 
instinct and bet ween 
and democracy, between despotism and 
a free government, of the people, by the 
people and for the people. The Declara- 
tion of Independence was signed by men 
of vision and courage who had dedicated 
themselves to the founding of a common- 
wealth in which public opinion should 
prevail free from the autocratic traditions 
of the Old World, and notwithstanding 
the changes in the boundaries and new 
theories of government—that great in- 
strument rings as true today as it did in 
1776, and remains the surest foundation 
for a free government that the genius of 
man has yet devised. 


reason, autocracy 


For one hundred and fifty of the most 


| eventful years of the history of the world 





this nation has gone steadily forward 
with its representative democracy under 
a republican form of government. Back 
in the wilderness amid the rocks and 
hills those worthies who had turned their 
backs upon home and friends in the Old 
World in their search for religious and 
political liberty early covenanted to- 
gether to build two institutions which 
must survive if the new land of freedom 
were to endure. 

America, like other 


every country, 


Committee, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


owes much to its scholars and patriots 
for in them the fires of hope never die 
down. 

The year 1926 is fraught with more 
patriotic and spiritual significance than 
any given time in the long march of the 
years. On the Fourth of July we will 
look back upon these past one hundred 
and fifty years and remember the way 
in which the eager representatives from 
all parts of the whole world came and 
blended all races and all kinds and made 
the modern American citizen. 

The National Sesqui-Centennial Com- 
mittee in arranging for the nation-wide 
celebration of the momentous and his- 
toric event, coincident with the Exposi- 
tion to be held in Philadelphia this year, 
but not connected with it in any way, 
will portray by pageantry the proof of 
our unity, our faith in the national ideals 
free from racial, sectional or factional 
or political bias on a scale broad enough 
to make its significance clear to all the 
world. The men and women of the 
nation, the youth of theland in all schools, 
colleges, and halls of learning, and in 
all marts of commerce, and all people 
living beneath our flag will be united in 
the great re-dedication to the ideals of 
our form of government, and to the pur- 
poses and patriotic passions of the found- 
ers of this country. 

It is universally agreed that the cele- 
bration must be national rather than 
local in its scope if all our people are to 
be benefited thereby. The pageant will 
be put on the steps of every state capitol 
in the whole country, as well as in all 
leading cities, and governors and mayors 
will unite with the citizenry to launch 
the pageantry on its eventful and pur- 
poseful way. 

Kiwanis clubs can do much to assist 
in this movement in their own com- 
munities. 





So aaa le mnie 


Shaken BI 
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The Kiwanis Club of Quebec, Canada, challenges you. View enjoyed from the dining room of 
the Chateau Frontenac—some four hundred feet above the river level—where the club holds 


its meetings. 
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Proposed Alliance of City 


and Farm 
(From page 253) 

zones would not, of course, have the 
regularity of circles or circular lines, but 
roughly, for purposes of description, 
they may be thought of as bounded by 
circular lines. Zone No. 1 would be the 
bulk of the original city, especially all 
the well developed, paved, sewered, side- 
walked portion that may be thought of 
as the whole circle lying at the heart of 
the area. This zone, for convenience, 
may be considered as having a radius of 
one mile, that is, a diameter of two miles. 
Zone No. 2 would be a belt lying be- 
tween the outer boundary of Zone No. 1 
and a circular line drawn from the same 
center as Zone No. 1 having for a radius, 
let us say, three miles, Zone No. 2 
would then be a belt two miles wide just 
outside the city core. The third and 
remaining zone would be the rest of the 
municipal area, a belt four and one-half 
miles wide lying between the outer bound- 
ary of Zone No. 2 and the boundary of 
the whole municipality. The object of the 
zones and the nature of each zone and the 
relations to one another can be only 
roughly indicated. 

First, the object of the zones. The 
people in the whole municipal area have 
undoubtedly great interests in common, 
which can reach perfect satisfaction only 
in common united institutions and ac- 
tivities. At the same time, there are 
some common interests of the people of 
the city core which the people in Zones 
2 and 3 do not have. Likewise the people 
of Zone 2 very likely are so situated that 
they have some common interests not 
shared with Zone 3. This matter of 
zones is somewhat different from the 
well known divisions of cities into wards, 
although there are similarities. The new 
municipality would have, it is presumed, 
its wards, also. Let us resort to illustra- 
tion to make more clear the object of 
creating three zones. 

The street paving, water system, sewer- 
age system, relate evidently to the city 
core, not to Zone 3 at all, and possibly 
not to Zone 2. The school system, how- 
ever, would relate to all zones in its ad- 
ministration, and would be headed by 
a central high school. The property in 
the three zones would be subject to tax 
for only such purposes as the zones indi- 
vidually shared fully. The adjustment 
of taxation to the degree of cooperation 
and sharing would be a delicate but by 
no means impossible problem. Such 
problems in taxation are common in all 
grades of state and federal government. 

Zone No. 2 would be the zone into 
which Zone No. 1 would be pushing. 
Occasional rezoning would be necessary 
in a growing municipality, as a matter 
of course. But there is no novelty in re- 
adjustment to city growth. The merging 
of wards, the division of wards, the addi- 
tion of new wards, are commonplaces. 
City engineering is coping with this prob- 
lem continually. 

As the plan got headway and the bene- 
fits began to accrue to city trade and to 
the farmer’s institutional life, the dif- 
ference between the zones would not 

(Turn to page 282) 
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Michigan 


N addition to delightfully cool weather 

and beautiful natural surroundings, Battle 
Creek offers many advantages that are 
logically its own. 

The Battle Creek Sanitarium arranges 
for each guest. a careful vacation program 
—it is not haphazard, but planned for each 
day with real rest and health betterment 
in view. 

A wholesome, palatable bill-of-fare, expert 
physical direction and the outdoor life, 
efficient medical service if desired, refined, 
congenial companionship—these and many 
other attractive features make the Sani- 
tarium ideal as a vacation retreat. 

Come to Michigan this Summer—to Battle 
Creek—and enjoy a real “rest” vacation 
amid surroundings that lead you irresistibly 
back to ‘“‘the simple life’ and health. A 
week or so spent at Battle Creek will be 
worth many weeks of idle amusement at a 
so-called summer resort. 


Vacation Booklet Free Upon Request 
Health Extension Bureau 


317 Good Health Building 
Battle Creek, Michigan 























COLLEGE 
QANCN oF music 

In the Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Full 
Courses in all branches of the musical art. 
Classical dancing, physical training, expres- 
sion, languages, art and Special Courses 
offered in academics. 

New $150,000 buildings and dormitories, 
extensive campus. Swimming pool, gym- 
nasium, golf and horseback riding. 

Catalogue on request. We offer special 
courses in academics and music to girls under 
14. Write for special form. 


14th Session opens Sept. 9th 


Address, Manch College of Music, 
College Park, Box K, Staunton. Va. 

















YOU CAN BUY 
Good Securities 


in Small or Large Lots 


Partial Payments 


Ask for Booklet K which explains 
our plan and terms. 


James M. Leopold & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
7 Wall Street New York 
Established 1884 
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For Your 


_ After-Convention 
Tour 


A chain of hotels is under 


greater obligation to you than 
any single hotel could possibly 


be. 


And the greater the chain, 


the greater the obligation. 


The 


United is the 


largest 


chain of hotels in the world. 
Each one of them must satisfy 
you in every respect or it reflects 
on all the rest. 


Our first object is to make 
your stay pleasant and to make 
you feel completely comfortable 
and at home in every United 


Hotel. 


Your pleasure 


is our 


pleasure as well as our obliga- 


tion. 


DIRECTION 
UIRECTIC 





The Roosevelt 
New York City 
The Benjamin Franklin 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Olympic, 
Seattle, Washington 
The Bancroft, 
Worcester, Maas. 
The Ten Eyck, 
Albany, N. Y 
The Utica, Utica, N. Y 
The Onondaga, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
he Seneca, 
Rochester, N. Y 
The Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
King Edward, Toronto 
Royal Connaught, Hamilton 
The Clifton, Niagara Falls 
The Niagara 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
The Lawrence, Erie, Pa. 
rhe Portage, Akron, Ohio 
The Durant, Flint, Mich. 
The Robert Treat, 
Newark, N. J 
The Alexander Hamilton, 
Paterson, N. J 
The Stacy-Trent 
Trenton N. J 
The Penn-Harris 
Harrisburg, Pa 
The Mount Royal, Montreal 
Prince Edward, Windsor 
The Admiral Beatty, 
Saint John, N. B 


OF AMERICA 


A filiated 


UNITED HOTELS COMPANY 


AMERICAN HOTELS CORPORATION 


U.N. 1. T.1. 


Operating System of Famous 


Old World Hotels 
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Relating the International Convention to 
One’s Community 


Ramezay, Place 


ORDS. Places. Things. Peo- 
ple. French? Certainly, but 
not France, not by any means, 


| You will know what these words stand 
| for if you go to the International Con- 
vention at Montreal. They suggest 
most alluring memories to those of us 
who look back upon happy, pleasure- 
filled days in Eastern Canada. 

The winding, narrow streets of the 
French quarter, minus side-walks; the 
quaint manners and customs of near 
neighbors of whom we know little but 
who leave with us the tang of an old 
world in a new one. How strange they 
are, or rather how strange they seem 
until one becomes acquainted and how 
friendly, going their way, seemingly little 
disturbed by World Courts, High Tariffs, 
the Rubber Monopoly and many things 
that consume much of the American’s 
thoughts. 

Truly, a new world to us hurrying 
Yankees and a most interesting one; 
but the chief interest of Montreal and 
Eastern Canada is not predicated upon 
the quaintness of the French Canadians 
but rather one feels that this great, 
wonderfully modern city, a world port, 
with its widely diverse interests is deeply 
rooted in an economic foundation that 
has made it a tremendous factor in trade. 

One must see Montreal, go about it 
and use one’s bent for curiosity to appre- 
ciate what the city holds for you. 

The old and the new, the modern and the 
antique, the commercial and the aesthetic, 
the churches, the docks, the shipping, 
the river, the people, the odd convey- 
ances beside a Canada-made Ford and 
the tourist’s Cadillac, the Royal Vic- 





| toria Hospital, McGill University, The 


| Grey Nunnery, The Cross on the Hill 
Mount Royal, illuminated at night, cast- 
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Place d’Armes, Bon Secours, Maisonneuve, Paul de Chomedy, Chateau de 
Viger, Saguenay, 


Champlain, Ecole Polytechnique. 


ing its glow as a benediction upon the 
city, bidding all give thanks for another 
day safe from harm. Truly a great city 
for Americans to see. 

But is it the city we care most for? 
I wonder. Is it the city we came to see? 
Not entirely. We go to see the KIWANIS 
convention, to be a part of it, to do our 
share in making the laws of our move- 
ment, to help make history again in 
Canada, this time for two nations, equally 
binding on both and by both mutually 
respected. We want to receive a mes- 
sage, to deliver it to our clubs whose 
representatives we are; to say to them 
that the International Convention is 
the Spirit of KiwANis just as KIwANIs 
is Service. 

If ninety-five per cent might go to 
Montreal instead of five per cent, what a 
different club yours and mine would be. 
The cross-grained, the slacker, the one- 
fourth KIwANIAN would see that they 
don't belong and be persuaded to change 
their ways and keep step with those who 
are taking a cheerful hitch on the load 
when something needs to be done. The 
International Convention each year does 
more to relate one’s private life, social 
and business to one’s community and to 
fellow KIWANIANS than any other one 
thing in the whole organization. 

Surely that is reason enough for you to 
go to. Montreal and for you to assist in 
getting others to go. 

When the trip is over and we are home- 
ward bound, refreshed, smiling over the 
experiences, serious over the memories 
of the thought-provoking things that 
we listened to or participated in, we can 
feel that it is both a pleasure and a 
privilege to be a delegate or a visitor to an 
International Convention. 

—Gaston, Decatur, Illinois 








St. James Street, looking east, Montreal. 
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St. Johns, P. Q., Invites 
By A. G. WINTERS, 
President Kiwanis Club of St. Johns, 
P. Q., Canada 
The Krwants Club of St. Johns, 
Quebec, invites all KIwANIANs, ladies 
and friends who are motoring to the 
Montreal Convention, coming by way 
of Rouses Point, New York, or St. 
Albans, Vermont, to include St. Johns 
on their itinerary. The St. Johns Golf 
Club, headquarters of the KIWANIS 
club, is on the main route from Rouses 
Point to Montreal. Be sure to stop 
here and partake of our hospitality. 
You will not regret it and it will please 
us very much. Watch for the sign posts. 





Windsor, Ontario, Awaits 


Visitors 


The Krwanis Club of Windsor, On- 
tario is making special arrangement to 
meet and take care of KIWANIANS 
travelling to Montreal through Windsor 
or Walkerville. At both places representa- 
tives of the club will be present several 
days prior to the convention for the 
purpose of facilitating the passage of 
friends from the States. Those travelling 
this way are urged to communicate with 
the club. 





Agriculture’s Greatest 


Need 


The greatest need of agriculture at this 
time is a closer, more sympathetic, in- 
telligent cooperation between the busi- 
ness man of the town and city and the 
business man on the farm. We need 
team work between the business man in 
the city and on the land. 

W. M. JARDINE, Secretary, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 





National Hospital Day 


May 12 has been designated in mem- 
ory of the birthday of Florence Nightin- 
gale as ‘‘National Hospital Day”’ in the 
United States and Canada. Hospitals 
throughout the country will observe 
that day by holding “open house” and 
using every means of bringing the atten- 
tion of the public to them so as to ac- 
quaint the people with the wonderful 
work being done. KIWANIANS are urged 
to pay a visit to their own local hospitals. 





Wanted—Copies of 
The Kiwanis Magazine 


The New York Public Library has 
advised us that they need the following 
issues to complete their file of The 
KIWANIS Magazine: 

Vol. 1 to vol. 7, no. 6. 

Vol. 7, nos. 8, 10 to 12. 

Vol. 8, nos. 2 to 4, 7 to 12. 

Vol. 10, no. 9 (all previous to Febru- 
ary, 1923) March, May, June, August 
to October, 1923). 

If any KiwaniAn has any of the issues 
listed and no longer has use for them, 
kindly send them tothe editor of The 
Kiwanis Magazine, International Head- 
quarters. 
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WELCOME TO MONTREAL 


And to A ! 


- CANDY SHOPS 














Twenty-two Shops in 
Montreal 


Associated with the famous 
Fanny Farmer Candy Shops— 


Shops in the leading cities of 
America. 


One price—one quality. 


A. A. AUDETTE 


Kiwanian 


Manager Montreal District 














Ay 


DIAMOND 
MERCHANTS 


MONTREAL 
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The Birks display rooms on Phillips Square has the 
distinction of being the world’s largest ground floor 
jewelry store 


The Union Jack, the Tri- 
colour of France, and Old 
Glory—in the storied past of 
historic Montreal each has 
flown over its proud, old 
buildings and each has left 
indelibly its impress. 

Visitors to the convention 
will find Montreal unique 
among world cities in its 
vivid contrasts of stately Old 
World charm and vibrant 
New World activity. 

We hope that you may find 
time in your pilgrimages to 
our city’s sights and shrines 
to include a visit to our dis- 
play rooms, recognized gener- 
ally as being worth while. 











DISTRICT 


CONVENTION 
STORY-TELLING 





BADGES 


Sketches and Suggestions 
without obligation 


Aderalt Menubectaring Co. 


H. R. PIER (Kiwanian) 


2450 W. 22nd St., Chicago, Illinois 














Start a Boy’s Band 


IWANIANS will get a big thrill 
out of this form of a community 
service. It’s easy to stir up 

enthusiam and —— to carry 
through the idea with the aid of 
Conn’s new plans. Write for 
details; no obligation. 
Cc. G. Conn, Ltd., 
' 504 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 


» ( ‘ONN 
iInsratienrs 


WORLD'S LAROEST MANUFACTURERS 
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Are You | 
Losing Your 
Most Valuable 
Possession? 


Your funds may be in a | 
strong bank, your impor- | 
tant papers may be in a | 
safety deposit vault, but, | 
unknown to you, your | 
most valuable possession | 
health 


slipping away day by day. 


your may be 


How can you_ check 
this? The answer is sim- 


ple: Have a_ periodical 


inventory of your health. 


That is what our labor- 
By 
we 


atory does for you. 


means of urinalysis, 
make a chemical and mi- 
croscopical examination, 
and give you a report at 
the 
state of your health as re- 


regular intervals of 


vealed by this examina- 


tion. 


The cost is so little that | 
this service is an economy. 
Send this coupon for our | 
brochure, ‘The Span of Life.” 


It is well worth reading and 


tt is FREE, 


National Bureau of 
Analysis 
H. G. Soule, President 


K 526 Republic Bldg., | 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





| National Bureau of Analysis, 
| K526 Republic Bldg., Chicago. 


| Gentlemen: Please send me your free bro- 
chure, “The Span of Life." 


Name 


Address 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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|More Than Her Gates, Indianapolis Opens 
| Her Heart and Homes to Kiwanis 


By MERVIN J. HAMMEL 


President, Kiwanis Club of Indianapolis 


| 

| NDIANAPOLIS wants the 1927 In- 
ternational Convention. Not only In- 
dianapolis but all Indiana invites you 


| to come. _ It’s a state-wide campaign in 


which sixty-five Kiwanis clubs are 
| working as a unit to impress upon the 
Montreal delegation that the great 


Hoosier metropolis wants the best bunch 
of fellows to be found anywhere on earth. 
There are three In- 
| dianapolis from any point on the North 
American Continent—by land, air, or 
water. You can get there quicker, easiet 
and at less cost in and fatigue, 
than any other city in America. That’s 
saying a mouthful, but wait— 
Indianapolis is the largest inland city 


ways to get to 


money 


|in the world. It is the crossroads of 
the American continent. It has more 
“‘main line’ railroads than any other 


city in America with twice its popula- 


tion. Four great national highways, 
two east and west and two north and 
south, cross at Meridian and Washing 


ton streets. 

We 
class by 
as you will find anyw 
| for everybody. No question about accom- 
modations for 10,000 visitors. We have 
a convention hall three blocks 
of the center of the city which will seat 
| 8,000 people and the acoustic properties 
of this building areas perfect as those of 
| the Bee Hive in Salt Lake City. We 
have golf links, aplenty; parks that are 
perfection of nature; 


a monument which is in a 
We have hotels, as good 


here. Plenty of room 


hav e 


m4 ] 
itseil. 


within 


consummate 
clubs. with 
cated within easy 
| ways, hundreds of miles, around the city, 
as smooth as glass and most of them 
lighted—nothing like them to be found 


Central West 


the 


every convenience and lo 


Our drive 


access, 


inywhere else in the 


The romance of Indianapolis is appeal- 
ing. Here is the home of James Whit- 
comb Riley—America’s child poet and 
the one man who crept into the souls 
of the lovers of childlife. Here General 
Lew Wallace dreamed that wonderful 
story of Ben Hur. Meredith Nicholson 
and Ade, two of the world’s 
literary geniuses of the present day, 
walk our streets with a “howdy” for 
every visitor. Here Jean Stratton Porter 
wrote The Girl of the Limberlost and a 
score of other humanized appeals so dear 
to the great American ideal. 


George 


If you have ever been in Indiana 
you know what “Hoosier Hospitality”’ 
means. If you have never been here, 
you have missed one of the. great 


‘‘kicks’”’ in life. Words beggar descrip- 
tion. There’s that indefinable something 
in Hoosier hospitality, similar to that 
same feeling in KIWANIS. You know it, 
you feel it, but you cannot describe it. 
Che only way you get that something in 
KIWANIS is to get into the KIWANIS 
spirit, and so, to get into the apprecia- 
tion of ‘‘Hoosier Hospitality’’ is to come 
into contact with it. It’s a galvanic 
battery of good fellowship, welcome and 
be-at-home feeling that makes you feel 
that you are at when company 
comes and the best is set on the table. 

In our announcement inviting Inter- 
national we have sent out invitations 
from Governor A. E. Kress of our Dis- 
trict, Governor Jackson our chief execu- 
tive and Mayor Duval. These are 
but formal expressions of our desire to 
have you. Indianapolis KIWANIS wants 
you. Indiana wants you and more than 
her gates, Indianapolis opens her heart 
ind her homes to K1wAnts—Won’t you 


comes 


home 

















of America."’ 





The National Geographic Magazine, in a recent issue, stated that the traffic policeman at 

Meridian and Washington Streets, Indianapolis (illustration) was stationed at ‘*The Crossroads 

Hourly, transcontinental tourists, rolling thru Washington Street, pass this 

liceman on their way from coast to coast, and annually thousands of Northerners and 

Soothernere migrating to their summer and winter playgrounds by way of Indianapolis, greet 
this familiar figure at th 


e semiphore. 
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Historic Memphis Invites Kiwanians 


City of Glorious Memories, Rare Beauty and Great Cultural 
and Commercial Facilities Asks International 
Convention to Dixie in 1927 


By J. A. KEEFE 


President, The Memphis Press and Trustee Memphis Kiwanis Club 


EMPHIS will make a strong bid 
M for the 1927 International Kr- 
WANIS Convention. 

Delegates who attend the Montreal 
Convention in June will present their 
claims for the 1927 meet with great 
confidence in their ability to show that 
the South is entitled to the next meeting 
and that Memphis is the logical southern 
city for the gathering. 

It will have been five years since the 
KIWANIANS have held an International 
Convention south of the Mason-Dixon 
Line and during those five the South has 
shown almost phenomenal development 
along commercial, building and all other 
lines. But with this remarkable growth 
the South still retains its old traditions 
and the advent of* capital, the building 
of great commercial enterprises and the 
transition of the country from the lazy 
lethargy of the old days to the bustling 
spirit of today has in no way shattered the 
lure of the yesteryears, dimmed the 
glory of its historical associations or 
dulled the edge of its hospitality. 

During those last five years no city in 
the South has shown a more substantial 
growth than Memphis. 

But its growth has not 
commercial lines alone. 

It has become a city of beautiful 
homes, a city of magnificent parks, a city 
famous for its miles of asphalted, well 
lighted streets and its magnificent scenic 
boulevards that not only encircle it 
but branch out to all parts of the county. 

To the stranger within her gates 
Memphis abounds in places of historical 
interest. The old home of Jefferson Davis 
still stands, and going further back the 
visitor can climb the very mound from 
which De Soto first glimpsed the mighty 
Mississippi. Many of the homes of 
ante-bellum days are still to be found 
and best of all the visitor can wander 
through immense forests, robbed of none 
of their natural beauty, without going 
outside the city limits. 

Memphis put herself in the front 
rank as a convention city by the com- 
pletion of one of the largest and finest 
auditoriums in the South. This immense 


been along 


building, capable of seating more than 
10,006 people, is on Main Street, only a 


short walk from all the leading hotels. 
One of the first thoughts about a city 


when it is being considered as a meeting | 


place for a large convention is its hotel 
facilities. In this respect Memphis 
takes front rank among the cities of the 
South. 
hotels the recent completion of the New 
Peabody, with its 625 rooms, has made it 
possible for Memphis to guarantee ade- 
quate and delightful 
for the largest gatherings. 
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Already well supplied with good | 


accommodations | 


Of interest also to visitors is the new | 


Southwestern University which 
Memphis in the front rank of southern 
cities as a city of culture. 

During the years of its great develop- 
ment along commercial, business, civic 
and educational lines, the 
KIwANIs has also shown a gratifying 
growth throughout the South but to 
still further stimulate this interest Mem- 
phis KIwANIANs and the KIWANIANs of 
neighboring cities feel that the stimulus 
of holding the 1927 International Con- 
vention here would be of lasting benefit. 

The Krwants Club will be joined in 
its efforts to bring the 1927 meeting to 
Memphis by the city and county officials, 
the Chamber of 
clubs and organizations and by a united 
citizenship always anxious of an oppor- 
tunity of extending the hospitality for 


puts 


Commerce, all kindred 


spirit of | 


which Memphis has always been famous. | 
Interest in the effort of the Memphis 


club to secure the 1927 International 
Convention has been contagious. Mayor 
Rowlett Paine is going to be with the 
Memphis KrwaAnrAns at Montreal. 
Interest is also manifested in another 
way through the motor caravan that is 


now being organized by the Chamber | 
of Commerce, in cooperation with the | 


Memphis Kiwanis club. 
caravan will leave Memphis, made up 
of cars from all over the south. This 
caravan will be in addition to the large 


A good sized | 


number of KIwANIANs that will go by 


train. 


Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans, the 
Memphis convention committee has re- 
ceived letters that lend support to the 


enthusiastic hope that Memphis is going 


to get the convention for 1927, 


From Canada to the Gulf, from the | 























Skyline of ‘‘Memphis on the Mississippi’’ 


























CHARM 


That isOld Quebec 


The Chateau Frontenac is a 
typical Canadian Pacific Hotel 
situated in the old-world atmos- 
phere of the ancient capital of 
Canada. In excellence of service 
and beauty of appojntments the 
Chateau Frontenac yields to none 
in America. It is the centre of 
Quebec’s social life. 


a ee ‘ 
To those Kiwanians 
who may attend the annual con- 
vention in Montreal this year— 
what a grand opportunity to 
make your exploration of Quebec! 
Early reservations suggested. 


Chaieau Frontenac, Quebec, Can. 


CHATEAU 


FRONTENAC | 


BIENVENUE A QUEBEC 




















Speech is located midway between 
thought and action, and it often sub- 
stitutes for both. 
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A Wonderful 


A ttendance Prize 


It is significant to note that for 
many years Fern bells have been 
the choice of District governors 
for use as attendance prizes at 
International Conventions. 

The handsome appearance and ex- 
ceptional quality of this bell make 
it preferred above all others. 
Kiwanis Bell No. 28 K is 11 inches 
high, finished in a gold bronze, 
with any desired inscription on 

Complete 


plate. 
with Striker $25 .00 


We carry acomplete line of Kiwanis 
Emblem goods for all occasions. 











CUSTOMS SHIRTS 


Made to your individual 
measure; fit and workman- 
ship guaranteed, laundered 
and delivered. Samples of 
imported and domestic 
Madras, Oxfords, Poplins, 
also §©. Broadcloths—gladly 
sent on requests 


STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRT CO. | 
“No Agents” THACA, 














BE PATRIOTIC! 


On Decoration Day and the 
Glorious Fourth 
A 4 x © fast-color bunting Flag complete 
with pole, helder, ropes, shipped prepaid 
—only $2.00 
Committee Chairman—write us for No. 67 Catalog feat 
uring novelties for Kiwanis affairs. 


“OLD GLORY” BAAR A CURING, 60. 
505 S. Wells St., hicago 








IN MONTREAL 
The Kiwanis Club Meets on Thursday, at 12:30 at 


CO indsor 














Eventually you will be coming to Cleveland for 
a residence, business location or branch office. 


KIWANIAN 
ee 
C OAL 
. WIE casey O. 


— Will greet you and serve you right. 














RUBBER STAMPS 
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Proposed Alliance of City 


and Farm 
(From page 277) 


appear so great as at first. For example, 
the city core, Zone No. 1, would see the 
strategy of a system of modern highways 
linking every farm family to the trade 
center. There would be less discussion 
than one is inclined at first to think about 
including the highways in the total bud- 
get wherein each zone is to share. More- 
over, the basic matter of a complete high- 
way system economically engineered 
having been established, then the up- 
keep of the fire department, which is 
looked upon as a compacted city facility, 
will appeal to Zones 2 and 3. A run of 
five miles for a fire crew is a common 
thing in large cities now. Such a run on 
good country roads would also become 
commonplace. 


Such a type of municipality, once come 
to be the type of local unit in a state, 
would of course do away with townships 
(except for land description purposes) 
and probably with counties, also. The 
state would step in and function in 
matters where home rule was imprac- 
ticable in these municipalities. 

If the present city, large or small, 
objects that incorporating the farmer 
and his farm into some municipal alliance 
with itself will give no end of trouble, 
will slow down their progress, and will 
take the edge off their methods of politi- 
cal procedure, then cities must propose 
an alternative solution that will give the 
farm population the municipal machinery 
for progress; or else the city must pay 
the constant penalty of its political 
segregation in the presence of a restless 
“farm bloc’”’ ever in a turmoil for satis- 
faction and freedom from discrimination. 
Absorb the farm in the city; make the 
farmer a part of your municipal citizen- 
ship, as you do the contractor and his 
men, as you do the mill owner and his 
men; then the farmer will certainly not 
array himself against the city. 

If the farmer objects to alining him- 
self with the city politically, it may be 
pointed out that he must live close to this 
city anyway; that he helps make the bank 
and banker, the store and merchant; and 
he might as well get some of the political 
dividends of their farm-made energy, 
property, and leadership. Instead of 
fighting the city at arm’s length, why 
not go in with it and share in its progress? 
This is modern life, and a modernized 
farmer is very little different from a 
modernized banker. 

The American farmer’s economic prob- 
lem, which everybody now concedes to 
be serious, is complicated by his municipal 
handicap. It may seem a long way 
around to getting a better price for his 
crops, to go into partnership with the 
city politically but it has to be said that 
in this way lies the remedy. Politics can 
spoil the economics of a class, if it sets 
about it, and good politics can cure many 
an economic ill. The assumption that 
the farmer’s present local political ham- 
strung situation is unchangeable and 
must go on, because put into play during 
the frontier era, is common; but the 
philosophy of it is medieval. The 
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assumption can be challenged until it 
is no longer in good standing. And 
hither lies the way of the thinker. The 
proposed plan amounts only to a graphic 
challenge to think the problem out. 





The Fight to Save the 
Forest 
(From page 255) 


every five dollars secured for a log of 
wood, more than four dollars and fifty 
cents is spent in wages and supplies; 
the remaining fifty cents is divided 
between government taxes and interest 
on the logger’s investment. The evolu- 
tion of the forests of Canada in the 
past hundred years has at least done 
this: it has reduced the forest from 
a state of wilderness to the very core of 
our Canadian civilization, the power 
house of our busy and expanding com- 
merce. 

Now where does the city man come in? 
We do not inhabit the bush. We are 
not lumbering people. Why is conserva- 
tion so persistently presented as a popular 
problem and not a mere detached piece 
of trade or governmental technique? 
In Canada, the people are the actual 
owners of the forest land. True the tim- 
ber crops growing thereon are partly 
leased to companies, the lease being 
renewable yearly. But the people pay 
the penalties when stripped land forces 
industries to lock their doors. We have 
the legal authority and preeminently the 
moral authority to enforce any con- 
servation requirements that the needs 
of the whole people shall demand. We 
like, of course, to pass the onus to the 
lumberman. The faults of the lumber- 
man were the faults of his generation. 
He conserved lumber as much as other 
folks conserved public taxes or roads or 
farms. He acted by consent of a non- 
conserving public and, under the whip of 
business conditions, he could do no more 
than destroy much to produce little. 
It has always been so, but mark you, no 
lumberman has ever wasted a fiftieth 
as much as has ‘“‘gone to the dogs" by 
the acts of campers, fishermen, hunters 
and such folk whose reckless hands, tied 
to reckless heads, have killed since 1681 
—700,000 square miles of our inheritance 
as compared with a mere 100,000 square 
miles that have been stripped by the 
lumberman’s axe. 

The forest fire is the biggest dinosaur 
yet unearthed in this country. In the 
words of Sir Edmund Walker: ‘‘It is the 
darkest cloud on the business horizon 
in Canada.” Why does this go on and 
on? Because the “will to conserve” has 
not appeared in Canada in sufficient 
volume and under sufficient pressure. 
You may blame the government, you 
may blame the lumber companies. The 
man to shake your right fist at is the 
same fellow who owns your left fist. 
Shall we wash both hands of respon- 
sibility and let it go at that? May be, 
but that lands us full tilt into the most 
vital consideration of all. If we paid in 
1925, $200 each for the absence of con- 
servation in grandfather’s time, our 
children will pay $500 apiece for the 
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sluggishness of our present day attitude. 
We own the forest lands. They came to 
us without a penny of cost and no in- 
heritance tax. They are a trusteeship 
for future generations. You can leave 
wheat farms and corner groceries to the 
sole care of individuals and be quite sure 
that their service to the state will be fully 
maintained without government help or 
interference. But in the case of the 
forest, all governments the world over 
acknowledge that the long-time element 
involved in forest growing calls peculiarly 
upon the state as boss of forestry to 
supervise and encourage an enterprise 
for which individuals and joint stock 
companies are not ideally adapted. Such 
a job as forest restoration and the con- 
structive management of forest lands in 
the interest of future generations calls 
for the highest type of governmental 
wisdom, free from the messy interference 
of petty politics. Every reader knows 
full well that the one and only way to 
kill petty politics in the domain of forest 
conservation is to make it politically 
unprofitable. That will only come when 
a majority of citizens are imbued with a 
knowledge of forestry principles and have 
the will to enforce them upon their 
legislatures. 

The Canadian provinces and the 
Dominion Government are _ spending 
close to $5,000,000 a year in organized 
and generally efficient efforts to put the 
forest fire out of business. The task 
is phenomenally difficult in a vast and 
sparsely settled land. Think of organiz- 
ing a fire department in roadless woods 
stretching across five hundred million 
acres. The hazards multiply with every 
colonizing road, every motor road, every 
influx of hunters and fishermen, although 
it must be said that the experienced 
and ethical sportsman is rarely a setter 
of fires. The governments have built 
up protective systems requiring a staff 
of 3,500 rangers. They use 350 fire 
fighting gasoline pumps, 20 seaplanes, 
many hundreds of lookout towers, thou- 
sands of miles of telephone line and all so 
manned and co-ordinated as to be on a 
par of efficiency with the forest protection 
systems south of the boundary. It is not 
because Canada is backward in her 
methods, but because the problem brist- 
les with peculiar difficulties. A hercu- 
lean job surely, and yet it is on the eve 
of being done. 

It will not be done by replanting. Let 
us get that out of our system as a popular 
national remedy. The forests are not 
restored by obliging lumbermen to fill 
their pockets with little trees and to 
plant two for every pine or spruce felled. 
Under average conditions the forests 
can be made to perpetuate themselves, 
to reproduce from their own seed without 
spectacular and costly efforts by gangs 
of tree planters. It requires, of course, 
rigid protection by fire and above all the 
cooperation of every man, woman and 
child who has occasion to go into or near 
the woods. We have had fires set by 
one individual during the past five years 
that have destroyed enough forest in 
two afternoons to have required for their 
restoration, 200,000,000 little trees at 
a cost of about $200,000 and a wait of 
sixty years. Except for special local 
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conditions, as in the case of some of the 
pulp and paper companies (which be- 
comes a matter for private effort) 
restoration of the forest resources of 
Canada places its chief hope in Nature's 
great gift to the Canadian people of 
50,000,000 acres of young growth, juven- 
ile forests, scattered from coast to coast. 
This vast natural plantation, in existence 
at this moment and adding to its wealth 
by every season's growth, represents the 
nucleus of a timber storehouse which, 
conservatively managed, will be able to 
meet the needs of all the industries in 
Canada for all time to come. This 
presupposes the rigid exclusion of the 
great plague of forest fire through per- 
sonal cooperation of all elements of the 
public and, secondly, the constructive 
management of natural timber, fifty 
or seventy-five years hence. If we can 
save that great possession from the maw 
of man-set fires—and I am convinced 
that awakened patriotism will make it 
possible—we shall have reinstated the 
forest resources of Canada and shall 
have blunted the edge of those evil con- 
sequences to which the fates now seem 
ready to deliver us. 





David Thompson—Path- 
finder 
(From page 273) 


International Boundary Commission in 
establishing and marking the boundary 
from the northern line of New York 
westward to the Lake-of-the-Woods, a 
work which required ten years of accurate 
engineering. When this task was done 
he was approaching the age of sixty 
and felt able to retire for a quiet life. 
That hope was doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for misfortunes came, even blind- 
ness and abject poverty. He lived to 
the extreme age of eighty-seven, died 
near Montreal, and his body lies buried 
in Mt. Royal Cemetery of that city. Of 
strictly religious habits his last years 
were a sad exemplification of the lines of 
the psalmist: ‘‘The days of our years 
are threescore years and ten, and if by 
reason of strength they be fourscore 
years yet is their strength labor and 
sorrow.” 

This brief sketch indicates to K1WAn- 
IANS, especially those who reside in 
Western Canada and the Pacific-North- 
west District that a man of real vision 
and achievement blazed the trails to 
their cities in the days of long ago. No 
doubt the reader is beginning to wonder 
as to the background of education and 
ancestry for this remarkable career. 
Mention of that has been reserved till 
the last, for the sake of emphasis and 
because it affords our real inspiration. 

David Fhompson was born into condi- 
tions of rigid economy and poverty in 
London in the year 1770. His ancestry is 
unknown; when only two years old his 
father died, and at the age of seven he 
was placed, by the mother, in a charity 
school for boys known as the Gray Coat 
School, near Westminster Abbey. His 
only schooling was during the seven 
years of residence in that institution; 
at the age of fourteen he was apprenticed 
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to the Hudson Bay Company and 
sailed on one of their ships to Fort 
Churchill on the icy and rocky shores of 
Hudson Bay to begin life as a fur trader. 
In the rude environment of the trading 
post and the wilderness, with only men 
and Indians as companions, the first 
few years of his life in America were spent. 
The development of this charity school 
boy into the skilled astronomer, and his 
transition to the rank of explorer, dis- 
coverer and land geographer, is a theme to 
excite our wonder, admiration and praise. 

Memorials have begun to be erected 
in honor of David Thompson. In the 
summer of 1922, at Lake Windermere, 
with fitting ceremonies, a museum 
(replica of a trading post) was dedicated; 
and at Verendrye, North Dakota, ad- 
joining the line of the Great Northern 
Railway, a large granite globe now 
prominently marks the location of his 
1798. His grave in 
destined to be 
historic 


camp in December, 
Mt. Royal Cemetery 
of the historic 
Montreal. 

If KIWANIANS from the West, either 
individually in groups, shall lay a 
wreath cluster upon that unmarked 
grave their tribute will be a most fitting 
ol 
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Landscape Art for the 
Countryside 


(From page 258) 


the qualities of each, and thus ascertain 
ing that each plant has a personality so 
to speak. We grow to admire plants for 
their beauty. We find 
growing them and to grow them in such 


a satisfaction in 


a way to express the art sense in good 
landscape. 

There are two general forms or styles 
of landscape art. The first is called the 
formal conventional style found in 
arge parks; stately buildings; 
ard the large estates of wealthy 
people. This style of gardening is 
beautiful of its kind. But its execution 
requires the expert in design and is quite 


landscape and is characterized by 


or 
around 
on 


not 
‘its 


expensive. formal garden is 


| balanced or at least geometrical parts, 


| main 





regular or controlled planting, its parallel 
and intersecting lines, 
its definite metes and bounds.”’ It should 
go without saying that this is not the kind 
of landscape art for town and country. 
The second style is called the informal 

naturalistic nature’s way. The 
motif is derived from the natural 
landscape. We try to catch the spirit of 
natural planting and reproduce this in 
home and community life. 


right-angle and 


or or 


Teaching the Alphabet of Beauty 


Reduced to most simple terms the three 
fundamental principles of landscape art 
along natural lines are known as the ABC 
of planting. For A, read ‘Open Spaces.” 
This may be in front of the house, back 
of the house, or all around the house. 
For B, read ‘‘Plant in Masses.”’ This 
means that the planting material 
trees, shrubs, flowers, etc. are not scat- 
tered in a “hit and miss’”’ way over the 
ground, thus representing no artistic 
arrangement. But instead the planting 


as 
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material is arranged in masses along the 
sides of the open space or lawn and along 
the foundation of the house. For C, 
read ‘‘Curved Line”’ effect in the arrange- 
ment of shrubs, flowers, etc., in the border 
that touches the open space. There are 
many illustrations of the alphabet of 
beauty in nature. The water of a stream 
shows the open space (or A) which is 
reproduced in the open lawn. Nature 
covers (usually) the banks of a stream 
with shrubs, flowers, and trees, thus 
showing mass planting (or B). The 
curved line (or C) is shown where the 
foilage meets the edge of the water or in 
the winding course of the stream as it 
flows down the valley. It should go 
without saying that this is the style of 
landscape art for town and country. 


Practicing the Alphabet of Beauty 


Plants will grow without a plan at all 
if proper planting directions are followed 
and if proper care is given after planting. 

It is not a question of some plan or 
no plan that causes shrubs, trees, etc., 
to die after planting. Improper planting 
and subsequent neglect tell the story of 
most failures. However, if trees, shrubs, 
and vines (all perennial material) are so 
planted and cared for that permanent 
growth results, the effect is so much more 
pleasing if a simple artistic plan (the 
ABC of planting) has been followed instead 
of the planting material being scattered 
over the ground in a “hit and miss’’ way. 

A word only about the selection of 
material to plant. It is not necessary to 
pay large prices for foreign (or exotic) 
material, Use native material as far as 
possible. Emphasize what is sometimes 
called ‘“‘local dialect.”” By this is meant, 
use the best of local trees, shrubs, and 
flowers—both wild and domesticated. 
The writer saw once, in a beautiful valley 
among the mountains, a public ground 


planted to palm trees. Think of this 
tropical plant set in such a location 
when there were so many beautiful 


evergreens covering the mountain side. 
Consult freely the landscape or horti- 
cultural department -of the State College 
of Agriculture. 


Some Items in a Cooperative 
Program 


The writer has faith that rural America 
will live as long as Rural China has. 
King in his book tells of the ‘‘Farmers of 
Forty Centuries."’ Since we have thirty- 
seven centuries ahead of us in which to 
practice landscape art in town and coun- 
try let us take time to work out a sound 
program. Suppose we begin to teach 
simple landscape art to boys and girls 
attending town and country schools. 
The town school and the country school 
in its course of study and training should 
reflect some of the principal elements of 
the environment in which it is placed. 
There are thousands of small towns and 
villages whose economic welfare is bound 
up with the economic welfare of its sur 
rounding open country. And yet many 
of these same towns and villages have the 


metropolitan point of view in trade, 
fashion, and education. Are there not 
wholesome values native to the local 


community life? 


(Turn to page 287) 


































An Invitation from 
Alexandria Bay, New York 


By FULLER F. CORNWALL 


President, Kiwanis Club 
of Alexandria Bay 


bets Kiwanis Club of Alexandria Bay, 
New York, youngest in the district, in- 
vites all delegates and visitors to the 
Montreal Convention to stop over at 
\lexandria Bay, see the Thousand 
Islands, visit the club, and enjoy a day 
or two, or a week, of the best fishing and 
motor boating in the world. 

It will be no inconvenience to any 
delegate to include Alexandria Bay and 
the Thousand Islands in his itinerary. 
Delegates traveling to or from Montreal 
can use the Canada Steamship Lines 
directly from Toronto or Rochester to 
Alexandria Bay. What can equal this 
delightful twelve hour lake trip with a 
water view of an unequaled sunrise and 
sunset? After a stop-over at Alexandria 
Bay and the Islands, the same line of 
boats may be used to continue the trip 
to or from Montreal. This part of the 
trip will include the thrilling experience 
of shooting the rapids below Prescott. 

Delegates traveling by auto will find 
the best of state roads every bit of the 
way from any point in New York State 
or Canada directly to the very river 
front of the grand old blue St. Lawrence 
t Alexandria Bay. If desired, delegates 
may ferry to Canada directly from Alex- 
andria Bay to Rockport, Canada, on 
the new twenty auto ferry, the Steam- 
ship, ‘‘Roosevelt,’’ taking but thirty 
minutes. Or delegates may go down the 
American side of the St. Lawrence River, 
taking a route directly through the heart 
of the Adirondack Mountains. 

The Thousand Islands at Alexandria 
Bay will be the ‘thigh spot’’ in the trip. 
Modern hotels, excellent garage service, 
municipal golf, trap shooting, fifty mile 
rambles among the Islands ‘in both the 
Canadian and American channels, un- 
equaled black bass fishing and entertain- 
ment of all sorts with a first class band 
always on the job will make your stop- 
over here a great rest-feast and inspiring 
part of your trip. 

Write to the Secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce at Alexandria Bay for a 
beautiful new illustrated booklet giving 
full information for your trip as well as 
a detailed description of the Thousand 
Islands including all the historical and 
recreational features of this region. 





Hamilton is on the Way 
to Montreal 
By S. P. WESTAWAY 


Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Hamilton, Ontario 


[ Ast year an excursion was conducted 

by the Kiwanis Club of Shenandoah, 
Iowa, to Niagara Falls, Ontario. From 
Niagara they made side trips. The 
writer met some of the excursionists in 
Toronto, whence they had come by 
steamer, and asked them why they had 
not come over to Hamilton through the 


thirty miles of glorious orchard farms 
that lie between the two cities. To my 
dismay, they had never heard of Hamil- 
ton. And I confess I'd never heard of 
Shenandoah, Iowa. So we were even. 

Here’s another truth. At the Saint 
Paul Convention our Hamilton KIwANIs 
president found it very convenient just to 
say he was from Montreal, Canada. It 
saved a lot of questioning. 

Yes, Montreal is the largest Canadian 
city, just as New York is the largest in 
the United States, but there are many 
other fine cities in Canada. 

Canada, you will find as you journey 
to the Montreal Convention, is an enjoy- 
able land for the tourist and holding many 
delightful scenes and surprises in store 
for you. We want you to know us 
better and you'll like us the more. 

We anticipate that a large number of 
convention-bound KIWwANIANs from the 
West and South will be motoring through 


Hamilton, Ontario, To them our city 
holds out a hand of welcome. Our 
KIWANIS Office is in the Royal Con 


naught Hotel, one of the United Hotels’ 
chain, and will be open to receive guests 
during the week prior to the convention 
in Montreal. There will be a reception 
committee ready to take charge of your 
party for a day, if you wish it, and show 
you a good time. 


Why Hamilton, you ask. The answer 


is that you can’t very well help passing | 


through Hamilton if you’re on your way 
across Southern Ontario. If you come 
through from Port Huron or Detroit 
your way is through this city. 
come over by way of Buffalo or Niagara 
Falls, your course is through Hamilton. 
It’s the neck of the bottle, as it were. 


Hamilton is a real city, the size of 
Hartford, Connecticut, Des Moines 
Iowa, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma and 


Jacksonville, Florida. It was Hamilton 
that pioneered Kiwanis in Canada and 
Hamilton is so situated geographically 
that it is a touring center. On the south- 
ern shore of the western tip of Lake 
Ontario, seven paved provincial high- 
ways converge in the city. The most 
that any other city in the Province of 
Ontario has is five. And these highways 
pass through most beautiful country. 
Just at the time you'll be motoring this 
way the cherry, peach and apple blos- 
soms will be making the country-side 
gay with color. We do not fear even 
should you make a little side trip to see 


this sight of splendor, that you would 
ever regret it. 
Hamilton KIWANIS invites motoring 


conventionists to break the trip here and 
enjoy a few hours with us. Then, on to 
Montreal. 

Canadians sometimes feel there are two 
facts that our United States friends know 
about Canada—that is, that there are 
two cities in Canada, one in Ontario, 
Toronto, and one in Quebec, Montreal. 
Give us of a chance and we'll show you 
that there are other cities to see on your 
way. After you have motored across 
country a few days, we want you to enjoy 
a little change by staying over a few 
hours in Hamilton. 

Hamilton KIwANIs invites you 


Or if you | 
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Order mild, medium or strong. 
We pay transportation charges. 
Established 1903. References any 
bank in the U.S.A. When order; 
ing please mention KIWANIS 


30), Reiley. tae) 


2338-40 3 Ave NEW YORK 





























argest Mail OrderCigar House in theUS.A 
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Want to Be Known as the 
‘‘Livest Club in Town’’? 


Or, if you have already won that dis- 
tinction—do you want to clinth it for 
at least another year? 

Yep? Then send for the “R. H.” 
Kiwanis “attendance-stimulators’— 
stunts, ideas, and supplies that pep up 
meetings and add the element of sur- 
prise or fun that is just as necessary 
as salt to beefsteak. 

Or, are you groping a bit as to the 
best way of staging that big social 
event? We have the answer. 


Business Stimulators, Too 


Ideas and supplies for ‘“‘company” 
stags and socials—sales meetings, trade 
conventions—novelties and premiums 
for “‘personal-appeal” campaigns. 

Whether officer or lay-member, tell 
us your problems—As headquarters for 
interesting things and live ideas, we 
can help—and will, if you’ll let us. 

Catalog for the asking. 





Russell-Hampton Co., Inc., 
39 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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“~v Save Money on Golf Balls 


Fine quality repaint or rewashed balls will save 
you half yous aes bal! expense and play just as 
well as new b: For the beginner, average 
player or expert. 








1st.JGrade Silver Kings or Duntops, Dz. $6.00 

1st. Grade Kroflites or Spau S$, -25 

ist. Grade Assorted Standard Balls ,Dz. 4-00 

3rd. Grade Asst. Cut Practice Balls, Dz. $2.00 

New Roprecessed Balls - Dz. $4.80 
oO ae guaranteed or money refunded 





Y GOLF BALL COMPANY 
~ 9. 15 Maiden Lane, New York 
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YOUR 1926 COPIES 
How Will You Keep Them? 


Roe Fulkerson’s editorials that 
somehow strike the heart of things 

that special article you liked so 
the Convention and Post- 
Convention Numbers—news of 
KIwANIs affairs and personalities 

where will you: find them six 
months from now? 


well- 


For your convenience and future 
reference, we have secured this 
good-looking and durable binder 
for your copies of The Kiwanis 
Magazine. Made of a special 
process material closely resembling 
tooled leather, dark brown in color 
with embossed emblem in old gold, 
this cover for your 1926 copies 
creates a volume that will be a 
distinctive and welcome addition 
to your library or desk. 


No Holes to Punch 
No Post Binders 


Mail the attached coupon with 
$2.50 for this binder to hold 12 
issues. To personalize your volume 
or to make a distinctive gift to a 
KIWANIAN friend, send an addi- 
tional 25 cents for name to be im- 
printed in gold on the cover. 


Clip and mail this coupon 


TODAY! . 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, 
1240 Federal Reserve Bank Bidg., 
164 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


a = 


Gentlemen: 


Send me binders for THE 


KIWANIS MAGAZINE, postpaid. 


For which I enclose $ ctibieeiilindiieedsieacnaltl 


Imprint . 

Do not Imprint my name in gold on cover. 
Name ae 
Local Address sucumeuuns 


City and State ciRelieaet " 
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THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Ottawa, Ontario, Extends 


Invitation 
By D. Roy KENNEDY, 


Secretary, Krwants Club of Ottawa, 
Ontario 


BEAUTIFUL, clean and whole- 
A some city” is the first thought 
that crosses the mind of the 
visitor to Ottawa. And the Capital is 


an interesting city, abounding in “places 
to go” and “things to see” that are 


really worth while. The visitor, who 
sees for the first time the imposing 
Parliament buildings, masterpieces of 


architecture, who revels in the priceless 
collections displayed in the Victoria 
Museum, or who enjoys the floral 
magnificence of the twenty-two mile 
driveway encircling the Capital, appre- 
ciates Ottawa’s attractiveness to the 
full. 

There is no dearth of places of interest, 
of scenic allurement, or of worthwhile 
beauty spots in the .Capital. Ottawa 
is one of the most interesting and cap- 
tivating cities in Canada. The wonders 
of architecture displayed in the houses 
of Parliament, the priceless collections 
of art-masterpieces and sculpture to be 
viewed in the Victoria Memorial Museum, 
and the imposing array of various 
catalogues in the Parliamentary Library 


are a few of the attractions that will 
well repay investigation. 

And, while the ‘‘Summer-time’”’ Ot- 
tawa enchants the visitor, in winter 


garb the Capital is glorious indeed, and 
well merits the title of ‘‘Canada’s Winter 
Resort.’” Forever and always first in 
the realms of sport, Hockey, the ‘‘Na- 
tional Winter Game”’ attracts thousand 
of visitors to the Capital, and the various 
ski, snowshoe and toboggan. clubs 
are largely adding to their respective 
memberships yearly. The visitor from 
the United States whose conception 
of Ottawa is that of “ice and snow”’ is 
speedily disillusioned—and pleasurably so. 

“Big Business” is dependent upon 
government in a large degree. Con- 
sequently representatives of Canada’s 
foremost financial institutions visit Ot- 
tawa constantly. 

The headquarters of KIwanis_ in 
Ottawa is the famous ‘‘Chateau Laurier,” 
probably the most imposing of the 
famous C. N. R. Hotels. Here you will 
have every comfort combined with 
reasonable rates. 

Good roads from Montreal, Toronto, 
and at all points where there is ferry 
service on the St. Lawrence lead to 
Ottawa, and the railroad companies 
can route you via Ottawa, either coming 
from or going to the convention, with 
practically no further expense. 

The officers and members of the 
Kiwanis Club of Ottawa invite you to 
visit the Capital of Canada and will 
be glad to make you very welcome. 


To All Members of K1wanlIs: 
GREETINGS 

Knowing that many KIWANIANs will 
cross the international boundary to 
attend the International Convention, it 
affords me great pleasure to extend to you 


May, 1926 


all an invitation to visit Ottawa, the 
Capital City of the Dominion of Canada. 

Beautiful beyond description in its 
situation on the banks of the Ottawa 
River, with the Gatineau Mountains 
lying in their panoramic splendour just 
over the Quebec border line, their scenic 
beauty beckoning to the lover of Nature’s 
glory, our City is one place you should 
visit, 

Our famous Driveway winds in and out 
over the entire district for twenty-six 
miles, passing the Parliament Buildings, 
the Rideau River, the Royal Mint, 
through Rockcliffe Park, past the Experi- 
mental Farm, the Prince of Wales Falls 
and out over the Islands of the River 
Ottawa. 

Our location is only one hundred and 
twenty miles west of Montreal over a 
completed Provincial Highway, without 
detours, and you can visit us either going 
to or returning from the International 
Convention without going out of your 
direct route more than three hours’ drive. 

The Krwanis Club of Ottawa has 
asked me to invite you to visit us and I 
appreciate this opportunity of saying to 
you all, “COME,” 

Yours sincerely, 
JoHN BALHARRIE, 
Mayor. 





In Memoriam 





St. Clair Ross 


St. Clair Ross, a member since 1920 
of the Montreal Kiwanis club died on 
the morning of April 1, of pneumonia. 

The Montreal Kiwanis club, and the 
Montreal International Convention Com- 


mittee sustained a severe loss in the 
death of ‘“‘Clair.’”’” Aside from being 
second Vice President of the Montreal 
club, a member of the Club Executive 
Committee, he had charge of a tre- 
mendous portion of the detail connected 
with club and convention activities. 
The work of Clair Ross in KIWANIS was 
devoted almost entirely to the under- 
privileged, whether children or adults. 
He inaugurated the Montreal club’s 
system of visitations to St. Anne’s 
Military Hospital, where he was a recog- 























nized factor in the building back of shell- 
shocked and otherwise disabled veterans 
of the World War. Among what might 
be termed his major activities, were 
constant visitations, and untiring labors 
in connection with the Children’s Mem- 
orial Hospital, the school for crippled 
children, and the Krwanis Hut, the 
latter place being a distinct monument 
to the Montreal club and where tubercu- 
lar children are cared for. 

Clair Ross played a part of extreme 
prominence in the Montreal club, as on 
two separate occasions he contributed 
materially in the making possible of 
the club winning the efficiency trophy. 

He was born 38 years ago in Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, and is survived by his 
widow and one son. For many years 
he was connected with the Sherwin- 
Williams Company of Canada, Limited. 





Honorable J. Kendrick Wells, attorney, 
and charter member of the Paintsville, 
Kentucky, KIwanis club passed away 
during March. He had served as Vice- 
President of the club and was District 
Trustee at the time of his death. 





Horace A. Rhoades, President of the 
KIWANIS club of Ottawa, Illinois, died 
on April 1, after several months of 
illness. A memorial service was held 
by the club on April 15. 





William G. Eisenhauer, member of 
the New York City club and prominent 
as a song leader died at his home in 
Brooklyn on March 16, of pneumonia. 
KIWANIANS will remember his picture 
as a member of the New York City 
KIWANIS club quartet published in the 
March issue of the magazine. 





Other deaths that have been reported 
are: 

S. F. Zimmerman, 
New Jersey 

James_ Stables, 
a, 

H. C. Clippinger, Delaware, Ohio. 

Roy Hayward, Xenia, Ohio. 

Forest Pratt, North Shore, Chicago. 

James Lauder, Binghamton, New 
York. 

Noble C. Maines, Wooster, Ohio. 

Edward <A. McEttrick, Brookline, 
Massachusetts. 

George Kirkpatrick, Gilroy, California. 

E. C. Dickinson, Algona, Iowa. 

O. J. Mayhew, Calgary, Alberta. 

F, C. Smallpeice, Calgary, Alberta. 

James Muir, Calgary, Alberta. 

James H. Kennedy, Director, Wagon- 
er, Oklahoma. 

Luther T. Moss, President, Modesto, 
California. 

Charles T. Telford, President, Delhi, 
New York. 

Alfred E. Fretz, Past President, Sellers- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

Wiley Eaton, Kingsport, Tennessee. 

Wilbur W. Ayers, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia. 

P. R. Kittles, Sylvania, Georgia. 

Thomas Jefferson Randolph,. Char- 


New Brunswick, 


Director, Vancouver, 


lottesville, Virginia. 
Harry B. Cramer, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 
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H. L. Fillebrown, Binghamton, New 
York 

C. R. Thomas, Franklin, Tennessee. 

Joel C. Clore, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ira S. Loos, La Porte, Indiana 

J. J. Ormsbee, El Paso, Texas 

T. H. Montgomery, Toronto, Ohio 

Gilbert T. Haugen, Vice-President, 
Fergus Falls, Minnesota 

Louis M. King, Schenectady, 
York. 

Harry Cooper, Woodsfield, Ohio. 


New 





Frank E. Wilmore 


Kiwanis, and the Ohio District par- 
ticularly, has lost a faithful leader in the 
death of Lieutenant Governor Frank E. 
Wilmore. Mr. Wilmore passed away at 
his home in Mansfield, Ohio, on March 17. 





Landscape Art for the 


Countryside 
(From page 284) 


Most every state system of public 
schools in its course of study devotes a 
certain amount of time weekly to ‘‘Art.” 
In the time distribution of subjects in 
the elementary school a total of 665 
minutes weekly is given to art in one state 
for all eight grades. If by “‘art’”’ is meant 
“drawing’’ would it be art education to 
use part of that 665 minutes weekly in 
giving some instruction in the simple 
elements of landscape art for home and 
community life? The pupils draw a map 
of the school ground. This is geography. 
A few more strokes on that map of the 
school ground and the child has a land- 
scape design in the ABC of planting. 
In home geography the child is sup- 
posed to become acquainted with the 
community landscape and its resources. 
Is there any educational training worth 
while for the child to know its environ- 
ment; to become acquainted with plants 
useful and ornamental? Is it prepara- 
tion for better living that the child know 
how to propagate plants (ornamental) 
and give the artistic expression in beau- 
tifying the home grounds? 

Of course education is a slow process 
but it is mighty sure if the right kind. 
So while we are waiting for a new genera- 
tion to be trained, suppose the adults 
of every town and village organize at 
once to clean up and plant. First as a 
community project, to beautify street, 








SEIDMAN 
& SEIDMAN 


Certified Public Accountants 
and Tax Consultants 





OFFICIAL ACCOUNTANTS 
for 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


+ 


New York 
Chicago Newark Grand Rapids 
Rockford Washington Jamestown 














Personal Stationery 


200 Sh 
jooberianes [OO 


This is a note size sheet, 6x7 inches, with name 
and address printed at the top of each sheet, 
and on the flap of each envelope. Printing is 
done in dark oi ink and in clear Gothic type. 
Limit four lines. A good quality of bond is 
used, with smooth writing surface for pen or 
typewriter. 

Write your name and address you wish 
printed very distinctly. The printed stationery 
will be delivered to you postpaid. Add 12c per 
box on orders west of Denver. 

Send for our catalogue of Books, Bibles, and 
Holiday Greeting Cards. 


THE HOPE PRESS, Mendota, Ill., Dept. K. 


Publishers and Printers. 


















SOLID BRONZE 
Radiator Emblem 


for 


Your Car 


Enameled 
in Colors 


Sizes 


Prepaid 


$1.50 


HUNT 
BRASS WORKS 


1617-19 Winona Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











RHEUMATISM 


NATURE'S CURE IS 
HOT BLACK WATER BATHS 

at Westfield, N. Y. Hotel and baths connecting. 

Open all year. Rates $24.50 week up. Rates 
Reduced Now! 

RUMSEY MINERAL BATH RESORT 
Pack Up Your Grip and Come! 
WESTFIELD - - NEW YORK 
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FOUR STEPS TO SUCCESS 


Direct Mail Advertising 


The List—To whom you talk. 
The Message—What you say. 
The Presentation—How you say it. 
The Follow-up—How often “you 


call,”’ 


It will pay you to write us for 
Mail Advertising Service. 
Ask for your copy of refer- 
ence Book for Direct Mail 
Advertisers | 


R. L. POLK & COMPANY 


BILL. MORGAN, Manager Direct Mail Division | 


538 S. Clark St. hicago | 


= 
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COM MITTEEMEN 
Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? The 
best ever—new favors, novel entertainment, personally 
supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly sent you 


McConne}} 
Cotillon Works 


183 N. Wabash, Chicago 
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——— ’ Sell wonderful Taylor Rain-Proof Caps. We 
BF furnish beautiful eap outfit FREE. Big profits 
“<f for you. Noexperience required $50 to $75 a 
week is easy. Write quick. No opgation. Taylor Cap 
‘S Mirs., DeptE-122.Cincinnati, Ohio 


Revues, with full in- 


MINSTRELS !2=2= = 


f pecan stage your own sho ce cup Sex a. ine 
of plays, stage songs mono +— a’ pieces, 
yeudovite acts and = = Cc SATALOGUE FREE 

S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 18 Chicago 


FAT MEN 


Say “Goodbye” to 
Bulging Waistline! 


New Belt Corrects Cause 
of Fat 

A new belt called Di- 
rector gets at the cause of 
excess fat and quickly cor- 
rects the condition With 
every movement of the 
body, during every work 
ing hour, Director acts as 
a massage on the abdomen 
and actually dissolves ex- 
cess fataway. F. P. Cowan 
of Pinehurst, N. C., says 
Director is the finest thing 
| ever wore. I want an- 
other, but not so large, as 
I am 5 inches smaller 
around the waist now 
Doctors endorse Director 
as the natural way to 
accomplish a permanent 
reduction 

Sent on Trial 

Let us prove our claims 
We'll send a Director to 
you for free trial. If you 
don't get results you owe 
us nothing You don't 
risk a penny. Write now 
for free trial offer, doctors’ 
endorsements and ietters 
from users. No obligations 
Just mail coupon. 


LANDON AND 
WARNER 
Dept. 25 
~332 S. LaSalle 
Chicago, Ill. 


Musical Comedies and 





Mail Coupon 
if you want to 
get rid of this 








Street 





i 
| Landon & Warner, Dept. 25, | 
| 332 S. La Sallo St., Chicago, IM, 
| Tell me how I can reduce my waistline 4 to 6 inches | 

with your Director Belt Also send details of your | 
| free trial offer. This places me under no obligation. § 
| Name... ceb-enee 


THE KIWANIS 


| park, church and school grounds. And as 
an individual project each home set its 
own premises in order. Likewise the 
adults in each country school district. 
Adopt a five year constructive program. 
The town and its country that does this 
will add wealth to the price of real 
estate. But better than that will result 


the socialization and spiritualization of 
community life. 


All Kiwanis Night 
(From page 242) 


“Zero Hour” will be broadcast from Sta 
tion CHYC, claimed to be the 
erful in Canada. Various attempts are 
now being made for stations on the North 
American Continent to rebroadcast the 
Montreal program. If plans are com 
pleted due notice will be given. It is 
suggested that where possible clubs ‘‘tune 
in’? on June 7th, BUT NOT DURING 
THE “ZERO HOUR.” For the “Zero 
Hour” it .is hoped that all K1iwANIANs 
will simultaneously take part in the 
uniform program of their clubs. 


Individual Cooperation 





most pow 


If possible by all means attend the 
Convention. If you cannot attend, plan 


to take part in the meeting of your 
club in its observance of ‘‘All K1IwAnis 
Night.” 


Each club should begin planning for 
£ I s& 
this occasion at once. 


_ 
With the 
| ECAUSE of the 
important event now before KIWANIS 
the Montreal Conventions, all Krwan- 
IANS will be especially interested in 
this convention number, 
it does the general announcement and 
description of all that is on the 
with the tentative program itself. Be- 
cause of the publication of the photo- 
graphs of all of the International Officers, 
District Governors, International Com- 
mittee Chairmen and Convention City 
Chairmen the issue will serve to acquaint 
the entire membership with these men, 
and will always be valuable as a refer- 
ence number. Read Lord Byng, John 
McMillan, C. Felix Harvey, Jr., 
Secretary Parker and M. S. Heiss 
on various phases of the convention. 

The special cover painted by 
Adam Sheriff Scott, famed rural painter, 
born in Perth, Scotland, but now residing 
in Montreal. Two of his paintings were 
purchased last year by the Canadian 
Government, and are now in the Na- 
tional Art Galleries of Ottawa. 

The picture reproduced on the cover 
is an exact copy of the artist’s original 
painting which hangs in the main dining 
room of the Mount Royal Hotel of 
Montreal. The artist merely repainted 
his original creation making the canvas 
of a size permit proper reproduction 
for magazine purposes. 

The painting represents a very im- 
portant and colorful event in the history 
of France and North America. Cham- 
plain was sent out from France by 
King Louis XIV, upon the recommenda- 
tion of Cardinal Richelieu, who was then 
very powerful. The motivating idea was 

Printed in U. 8. A. 


Authors 


interest in the most 


containing as 


program, 


was 
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that a new and short route could be 
discovered to China. In the month of 
July in the year 1608, Champlain landed 
and founded the city of Quebec, and 
then proceeded up the river and dis- 
covered Lake Champlain. He died in 
the city of Quebec on Christmas Day 1635. 

The picture shows Champlain receiv- 
ing upon his landing, the homage of 
the Indian chiefs, one of whom is kneel 
ing at his feet. The seamen are busy 
unloading goods from the ship. With 
Champlain is a priest who afterwards 
became Bishop Laval. The standard 
bearer is behind Champlain bearing 
the Fleur-de-Lis of France. There are 
also represented a number of noblemen 
from the brilliant French 
Louis XIV who accompanied 
lain on his adventurous voyage. 

Of especial interest at this time is 
the article by Hon. William Renwick 
Riddell. KiwANIANs in the United 
States will be better informed as to 
Canadian thought after this 
exposition by one of the brilliant minds 


court of 
Champ 


reading 


in Canada. 

Two important 
affairs are dealt with 
effectively by International Past President 
Harry E. Karr and Charles F. Adams, 
Chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Classification. 

Thompson C. Elliott, historian of 
the Northwest, is a Connecticut Yankee 
by birth. He delivered the address at 
Verendrye, North Dakota, July 1925, 
when the David Thompson monument 
was dedicated. He is an active member 


KIWANIS 
and 


phases of 
concisely, 


of a number of historical societies in 
the United States and Canada, and has 
written much on historical subjects. 
Two articles this month deal with 
one of the major objects of KIwaANis 
and KIWANIANS will want to read these 
carefully prepared papers by Dr. C. J. 
Galpin and Professor O. J. Kern, 
both of whom write very much to the 
with regard to the kind of work 
clubs are interested. As 
Economist-in-charge, Farm Population 
and Rural Life, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Dr. Galpin 
is in position to know the facts and to 
offer suggestions of practical value. 
For many years Professor Kerr has 
travelled, lectured and written on all 
the related subjects dealing with better 
better homes, and better rural 
communities. 
The other 


point, 
in which all 


schools, 


articles, on the narcotic 


evil by Hon. Richmond P. Hobson 
of Spanish-American war fame; forest 
conservation by Robson Black who 


has managed the Canadian Forestry 
Association for the past ten years and 
who has made it an important factor in 
education throughout Canada _includ- 
ing ten thousand public schools on this 
subject; the under-privileged child from 
a dental point of view, by Dr. J. J. 
Donovan; the Philadelphia exposition 
by KrwaNIiAn W. H. Horner; and the 
national observance of the Sesqui- 
Centennial by Dr. Charles T. Baylis, 
and last but not least, the fine editorials 
and personal page of Roe Fulkerson, all 
present ideas and stimulate thought in 
the direction outlined by the objects and 
policies of KIWANIs. 
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s- Travel with 


KIWANIS TOUR 
. PARTIES 





of 








en j to and after the 
ol } 
° | Kiwanis International Convention 


is Montreal, June 7th to 10th, 1926 


Europe $950.00 


You are offered the marvelous attractions of the interior of Germany (Berlin and Dresden) 
the beauties of the Riviera in Southern France, and the charms of Scotland as special 
m- features. Eight (8) countries will be visited, namely, ENGLAND, FRANCE, ITALY, 
SWITZERLAND, GERMANY, BELGIUM, HOLLAND and SCOTLAND. 


St. Lawrence-Saguenay 1 1 5 
Rivers Tour O, 0 


dD 




















as a | ¢. Includes Montreal, St. Lawrence-Saguenay Rivers, Quebec, and Niagara Falls 

th . ] 

as Eastern Circle 

rae 

J. | Tour s 

n, 

v4 Includes Montreal, St. Lawrence-Saguenay Rivers, Quebec, Boston, New York, Philadelphia 

Nc and Washington, D. C. 

on y Y» 

> Why Pay More? 

in 

to ¢ The organizer of these parties, Harry T. Sanger, is an active member of the Kiwanis Club 

1€. of Chicago. 

las 

all In 1920, he conducted and organized the Official Kiwanis Tour party to Portland. In 1924 

ter he hada large Kiwanis Party to Denver, visiting Yellowstone Park after the Convention. 

ral Needless to say, all were satisfied. 

tic The arrangements, which have been worked out, offer the greatest security, the largest | 

on experience, and a record of efficiency and honorable dealing that will make an eloquent | 

est appeal to those who wish as high a degree of certainty as possible. | 

ho 

“ Plan for a real Vacation Reservations going fast | 
' 

: | 

= Interesting Booklets will be sent upon request 

his | 

oe KIWANIAN HARRY T. SANGER | 
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: emin¢gton - The Official Typewriter 
ge fhe Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 





Mode/ 1 Remington 
The First Practical 
Typewriter 
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Fifty years ago at the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia the Model 1 Remington, the first 
practical typewriter and the ancestor of all present- 
day writing machines, received its initial public 


A tl it 
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exhibition. Model 12 Remington 


The Standard Writing Machine of Today 





of 1876 to the Sesqui-Centennial of 1926 
cover the entire commercial history of the 


HE Centennial Exposition of 1876 cele- 
brated the One-Hundredth Anniversary of 





American Independence. This year another 
great exposition is to be held at Philadelphia, 
the Sesqui-Centennial, commemorating the 
One- Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Nation. The Executive Committee of the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exhibition Association has 
designated Remington The Official Typewriter 
of The Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. 

This means that Remingtons will be used 
exclusivel y for all the clerical work of the im- 
mense project, the Remington-Noiseless by 
the executives, the Remington Stand- 
ard Models and Accounting Machines 
by the various departments, and the 
Remington Portable by the traveling 
representati ves. 

The fifty years from the Centennial 





writing machine. The advent of the first type- 
writer, the Model 1 Remington, at the Centen- 
nial of fifty years ago marked the beginning 
of a new business era, and the designation of 
the Remington as the Official Typewriter of 
the Sesqui-Centennial is signal recognition 
of its commanding position today as founder 
and leader of the industry. 

The outstanding feature of Remirgton 
leadership in this Sesqui-Centennial year is the 
completeness of the Remington Line—which 
includes a machine for every purpose. 
And every one of these machiues is 
the last word in typing efficiency. Let 
us study your problem and recom- 
mend the equipment that will serve 
you best. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


374 Broad way 


Branches Everywhere 


New York 


Remington Typ ewriter Company of Canada, Ltd., 68 King Street, West, Toronto 


TYPEWRITERS 


Remington-made Paragon Ribbons and 
Red Seal Carbon Papers always make good impressions 
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i a A MACHINE FOR 
aon = EVERY PURPOSE 


TYPEWRITER 





